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The twelfth annual commencement of the New York 

College of Music, Mr. Alexander Lambert, director, was M me. Patti sang at Albert Hall, London, on May 
talent° n ^ 18th ' ^ PQpilS dlSplayed excellent 14th. There was a densely packed house. 

Mr.‘ John Orth, the Boston Pianist, gave three re- Ta f “ em0 L r ® ° f , Mme - J enny Lind Goldschmidt are 
citals at Sternert Hall, in that city. He was assisted by. 800n to be pooushed. 

Misses Gertrude Franklin, Gertrude Edmunds and Mr The exhibition of Beethoven relics in the Beethoven 
Franz Kneisel. house at Bonn was opened on May 10th. 

Three Sarasate-D’ Albert matinees were given in New Mme. Henriette Carl, a prima donna .in Vienna 
York on May 18th, 14th and 16th. Mme. Bertha Marx, from 1830 to 1850, died in that city, aged 80 years, 
pianiste, assisted, taking part in duetts for violin and Bernard Stavenhagen, the pianist, has been ap- 

P1 ^rn ^“.Sarasate. j. pointed Court pianist to the Emperor of Germany. 

The National Conservatory of Music is to be removed Urmcnm a, j i • . . . 

from New York to Washington in a few years. The vloliai . s . t > 

corner-stone of the new building in the latter city will diedafc Paris ’ a £ ed 71 J ears * °^ de Masia is one of 
be laid on April 15th, 1891. P Q P ds ' 

Dr. Von Bulow gave his last New York recital on S JT'°A Q the ^nor, is filling some of the engagements 
May 2d, and also appeared in a concert with D’Albert $ ad f by Ga ? srn * He created 811 immense sensation at 
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citals at Sternert Hall, in that city. He was assisted by. 
Misses Gertrude Franklin, Gertrude Edmunds and Mr 
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I Franz Kneisel. 

| Three Sarasate-D’Albert matinees were 


single Copy, 16 cents. ahkee aarasaie-u' hi oert matinees were given in New | 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspapers are held York on May 13th, 14th and 15th. Mme. Bertha Marx, 
responsible until arrearages are paid and their papers are ordered to be pianiste, assisted, taking part in duetts for violin and 
discontinued. r 
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(Entered at Philadelphia Poet Qffm at Beeond-Oasa Matter.) ? n ^ ay 1 . 0tb * Tb ® **? P ianists P la y ed a Bach concerto ' q , • . . q . p .. 

for two pianos with string accompaniment. Mme. oembrich s appearance in opera at _St. Peters- 

- Mr. Constantin Sternberg will make Philadelphia b ”« wasps’tended with immense success. Her initial 

The management of the journal daring the absence his home in future. A testimonial concert was tendered ro ® was ^ ucia ‘ 

’ Mr. Presseron his European trip, will be placed in Mr. Sternberg by the Governor of Atlanta, Ga,, and Mme. Essipoit gave two concerts at St. Petersburg. 

,, „ n , i w T j xt i. i others, on the occasion - of his departure from that city. She was termed the female Rubinstein and the 

e hands of Charles W. Landon. He has been a regn- Eduard Strauss and his orchestra appeared at Bos- “ best Chopin player.” 

r contributor to The Etude for a number of years, ton on May 14th, and succeeded in winning the favor of Mme. Madeline Schiller, the pianiste, is giving con- 


piano with Sarasate. 

The National Conservatory of Music is to be removed 
from New York to Washington in a few years. The 
corner-stone of the new building in the latter city will 
be laid on April 15th, 1891. 


Naples. 

Mme. Sembrich’s appearance in opera at St. Peters- 


of Mr. Presser on his European trip, will be placed in 
the hands of Charles W. Landon. He has been a regu¬ 
lar contributor to The Etude for a number of years. 


He will have exclusive control of the journal for the the audience assembled in a high degree. The pro- 


Mme. Essipoff gave two concerts at St. Petersburg. 
She was termed “the female Rubinstein” and the 
“ best Chopin player.” 

Mme. Madeline Schiller, the pianiste, is giving con¬ 
certs in London. At one of these on May 17th, she was 


months of July, August and September. The regular 
editors will continue their work in the same manner. 
The contributors and correspondents will, we hope, con- 


ramme consisted chiefly of compositions by Johann and assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Herschel. 


duard Strauss. 


Mme. Marie Jaill announces twelve soirees in Paris, 


Mr. Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director of the Broad at which she will perform all the Beethoven sonatas and 


_ --- Street Conservatory of Music of Philadelphia, announces 

tinue to send in daring the summer months matter for the engagement of Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, the distinguished 


the journal. 


harmonist and composer, as Professor of Theory and Lec- 


Mr. London's work will be that which has heretofore turer on Musical Subjects in that institution, 


been done personally by Mr. Presser, viz., the revising 
and accepting of manuscripts for the journal. 


MUSICAL ITEMS. 


[All matter intended for this Department should be addressed to 
Mrs. Helen D. Tbetbab, Box 2920, New York City.] 


HOME. 


Mr. J. B. Campbell, pianist, played a recital at the 
Stevens Art Building, Chicago, May 15th, presenting 
numbers by Baeh, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Henselt,. Chopin and American Mosic, by Edgar Sher¬ 
wood, Emil Liebling, Wm. Mason, Wilson G. Smith 
and J. B. Campbell. 

Cincinnati’s ninth biennial music festival began on 
May 20th with a performance of “The Messiah.” 
Misses De Vere and Winant and Messrs. Edward Lloyd’ 
and M. W. Whitney were the soloists, Mr. Theodore 


the complete pianoforte compositions of Chopin. 

Franz Rummel has been playing before the King and 
Qneen of Denmark by special command, and was deco¬ 
rated with the Knight’s Cross of the Danebrog Order. 


DT MEMORY OF EARL MERZ. 


We address yon as a friend or former pupil of the late 
Karl Merz, who died at Wooster, O., January 31st, 1890, 
after an illness of a few days. 

His remains are lying in Oak Hill Cemetery at this 
place, and at the argent request of some of his friends, 
we are undertaking the raising of funds to lace a suit¬ 
able monument at his grave. He is buried in a very 


Mr. Theodore Thomas and Miss Rose Fay were mar- Thomas conducted. Saint Saen’s “ Le Deluge,” Verdi’s beautiful and large lot, in a commanding position. The 
—ried at Chicago on May 7th. “ T^iTAviolr^a 44 QinLnf Mnfow motm oIoa i 1 a 4 nroa v\r» vnViQcorl an/? an r? Lw a am a /vfe Viia ’fpianila 


Ovide Mubin has been_decorated by the French gov- given, 

_i f_C *_t !_. Ttv 


Requiem ” and Dvorak’s u Stabat Mater’’ were also 


ernment for proficiency in his art. « 

De Pachmann is to remain in this country for the pre¬ 
sent and give fifty concerts in the United. States next 


The Hosmer Hall Choral Union, of Hartford, Conn., 
ave its second music festival on May 9th and 10th. 
llle. Clementine De Vere, Mr. Wm. J. Winch, tenor, 


sent and give fifty concerts in the Unitei States next ffll e . uememine ue vere, Mr. wm. J. wmen, tenor, 
season. -- , and Victor Herbert, cellist, were among the soloists. 

„ • m ... , . .J The latter also shared tlm duties of a conductor with 


Mr. Theodore Thomas will begin a series of summer 
night_concerts at Lenox Lyceum, New York, on May 
30th. - 


Mr. Edward Lloyd, the English tenor, made his New 
York debut at the Metropolitan Musical Society’s second 
eongert. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave a concert at 
Chicago on May 14tn, at which Mme. Fanny Bloomfield- 
Zeisler played Chopin’s F minor concerto. 


Mr. Waldo Si. RratW- ‘ ‘ Judith, ’ ’ a cantata by Dr. Parry 
and Mendelssohn’S “ Hymn of Praise,” were among 
the works given. _ 


lot was purchased and endowed by son of s 

here, and being endowed will be perpetually kept in nice 
repair and condition. 

We know you appreciated-his worth while living, and' 
believe you will deem it a privilege to aid in erecting 
snch a monument as will, in some degree at least, be a 
constant testimony to the high esteem in which his 
memory is held by all who knew him. 

We therefore would like to know your personal opinion 
of this project, as to whether it can, without delay, be 
carried out to a successful issue. If yonr judgment 


Steinway Hall, New York, was closed to the public carried out to a successful issue. If yonr judgment 
on May 2d with a lectnre on “ The Precursors of the favors this movement in all particulars, we respectfully 

tv* a , it i ■* ir tt tv -rr v • i 1 v i l . 1 • ' .. ___1___ J* _ j _ T If. /'ll .11 _ _ 


Pianoforte,” by Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, who was assisted 
with illustrative musical selections played by Mr. Con¬ 
rad Ansorge. Mr. M. Steinert, J of New Haven, eon- 


ask yon to honor his memory by sending to J. McClellan, 
Wooster, OhioT'such an amount as you feel like 
to this object. Should you know of any one among your 


tributed from his collection a number of instruments acquaintances who would be glad tc contribute t 

. _ i ■ ii . .. • - i i i .1 _ r . _ _ .^1 _l_ 1-1 —1 _ 


The Petersburg Va musie featteal nrwW Mr upon which the music was rendered, and the last num- testimonial, please let ns have their address,* or, what 

Zerratin’s direction, was held from May 27th ft>‘30th ber ’ a J L ™ zt Rhapsody, was played upon a Stemway would be still better. Communicate wrth them yourself 

mi. i . ’ - - x > (IniioaTf O-ranr? Piarmfnrfo nn t.Viifl HnVnftP.L a Tin nv RO uOinff. YOU Will Confer RlRVOr 


inclusive. The chorus numbered 250 voices. 

Mr. Walter J. Damrosoh and Miss Margaret Blaine, 


the daughter of the Secretary of State, were married at 
Washington on May 17th. ’ 

The tenth annual aeries' of summer night concerts at 
Chicago! under the direction of Mr. Theodore Thomas, 
will begin.,on July 7th and continue for five weeks. 


Concert Grand Pianoforte. on this subject, a 

Edward Baxter Perry returned to Boston April on, yours respect 
25th, from the last of his concert tours of the present <fe Co., Druggists 
season, having given more than .a hundred lecture sity of Wooster; 
j recitals. He is one of the soloists angaged for the M. T, Herald: S. S. Mi 
N. A. Meeting at Detroit, the first of July, and will also V. Hard, Cashiei 


on this subject, and by so doing you will confer a favor 

w . n tv *r Tfc r\ t i* _ . /» t r7*. ___ 


pectfnlly, L. P. Ohliger, of J. Zimmerman 
fists ; W. Z. .Bennett, Professor in Univer¬ 


sity of Wooster; I. N. Kieffer, Editor of Wayne County 
Herald: S. S. Milligan, Principal in Public Schools; C. 
V. Hard, Cashier National Bank of Wooster; GeoV J. 


Meeting at Detroit, tne tirst ot July, ana will also v. uara, uasnier nauonai naus or noosier , vxeoi u 
recitel for the'State Association, of New York, at Swartz, of Foss & Swartz, Brush Manufacturers j C. E 


Saratoga the l&Bt week in June. 


Poston, of Musical Department, University. 
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[For The Etude.] 

DR. EUGENE THAYER. 

’ A beminisoenoe. • 


iT BELLA Y’t OD. * 1 W. S, 


The light and shade of one short year have passed 
away a i rtl th ith of him 

who, ti. land l ken matingf n li labors. 

As the fragrance of flowers or as strains of music 
recall past events, bo do the seasons remind ns of past 
associations. - All must admit the close bond of fellow¬ 
ship and sympathy existing between the teacher and the 
earnest student, and also the wonderful impulse given by 
a nature noble, generous and enthusiastic. This im¬ 
pulse is not always given in the most pleasing manner ; 
but it serves its purpose and the giver is no less en¬ 
shrined in our memory. Those moments in which we 
have felt supremely miserable cA8 we reviewed our small 
achievements, and viewed by perspective glances the 
artistic ideal they would have us approach, are no less 
near to us because assailed by regret and hope that 
brought a suspicious moisture to our eyes. Surely, great 
and good men never die, but ever live with us in thought 
and sympathy, lending an influence far more effectual, 
perhaps, than by earthly presence. 

Dr. Thayer was a most remarkable teacher and im¬ 
pressed one as master of his art. He always illustrated 
the point he wished to make clear to the pupil’s mind 
.with either a serious or ludicrous story, thereby making 
work seem like play, and the lesson close with a regret 
that it was bo soon over. In teaching Harmony and 
Counterpoint he used no book, but wrote exercises from 
memory or as fancy dictated. He had no method of 
his own and used none of the many published methods. 
Much of his knowledge he credited to tire study of Bach 
and Handel, with whom his familiarity was such that, 
he said, were he blindfolded, he could distinguish any 
mistake that a player might make in rendering them. 
He promised his pupils the summing up of Harmony 
within the circle of a quarter of a dollar, and was as 
good as his word. 


He ordinarily gave general laws, a sort of key, and 
his object was to simplify and so make composition 
seem possible to the heretofore mystified student. He 
did not hold inspiration necessary to composition, bnt 
, good judgment and refined taste the prime requirements. 
There is an end to Harmony, he would -s&yy-eneourag- 
ingly, but not to composition; so write what you please, 
but be careful what you please to write. In speaking of 
consecutive fifths, he said, the effect on a listener is 
similar to that produced when, without warning, a 
foreign topic is introduced in a discourse on music; for 
instance, “ The north pole is north of North America.” 
The change is unexpected and produces a shock. 
Masters like Brahms and' Raff use them without criti¬ 
cism, simply because they know how. Rubinstein’s 
finest composition is full of them. But let the ordinary 
musician indulge in. their use and the discerning critic 
would think he had let his pen slip. One of Dr. Thayer’s 
mfn compositions contains six consecutive fifths, pro¬ 
ducing a pleasing harmony. 

Octaves do not sound badly, however, in using them 
we make only three part,, harmony and thereby cheat our 
listeners. The Anvil Chorus is the finest piece of unison 
work ever written; there we have consecutive octaves 
which are correct. The composer did not pretend to 
give us harmony. 

.Dr. Thayer’s comparisons were clear and unique. In 
emphasizing the fact that the third in the chord Of the 
4 sixth must not be doubled, he said: “ ’Tis like marriage, 


not good to have more than one wife.” That is all we 
are'allowed. “ If one is good, why not more?” a-ques- 
tion he rojoyed'putting to his young pupils, ust tc hear 
their answer. , 

This advice' is also recalled: Don’t Bpend the whole 
I >ren k n 01 r one meas ire h *r rase yo i u detc rrnii e 5 
to have it one way." You have not found the right 
thing, or it would fit, and 'ai* 1 '. too, “ You eat 
soup ritl fork, but ase e spoon and y w will have ,3 » 
trouble.” 

Parts will not always go right, hot choose the lesser 
evil and do the best yon can. The more parts we have 
the more liberties we can take. “ The circus man who 
drives forty horses is not expected to keep them in as 
even a line as one who drives two.” • ■ ‘ ; 

If we throw a stick in the stream the current carries 
it down; thus in music, everything seems to crowd one 
way; a. third and other forbidden intervals a mnst descend 
sometimes, but it is not good. Nor was the boy’s first 
literary production that was brought to President Lin¬ 
coln for approval, who said: “Yes, that’s a good book 
for any one who likes that kind of a book; ’tis just the 
book I think they would like.?’ 

Dr. Thayer always saw two sides to everything; his 
appreciation of the sublime stood in striking contrast to 
his keen sense of the ridiculous. He would make sweep¬ 
ing assertions, true to his convictions, with very little 
modification. As a musician he conveyed the impression 
that he knew his worth; and if the world takes tts at onr 
own estimation, it L is not a bad idea to know ourselves. 

In his later years, when health was more to be con¬ 
sidered than fame, he was satisfied to work quietly and 
at home, that his memory might live in the achievements 
of his pupils. He delighted to pat the student to test, 
by saying unless you feel impelled to study music don’t 
do it; on the acknowledgment of this impulse he would 
urge you never to cease striving until .you have reached 
the pinnacle of all that is possible, and written yonr 
name on the topmost round of the ladder. 


SOMETHING FOE PIANO TEAOHEES, 


To the better class of piano teachers in small towns 
and country places, the following problem is the oftenest 
presented: To take a pupil just able to pound out a polka, 
and in one term or so advance them sufficiently to play 
character pieces suitable for the drawing-room. The 
work to be done consists in developing the pupil’s exe¬ 
cution far beyond its present limits, and at the same 
time cultivating a faculty that has hitherto been neglected 
in their music studies—that of discriminative emphasis. 
By this is meant, the ability to emphasize a melody sur¬ 
rounded by arpeggios or other embellishments, so that 
the melody stands out plainly from the accompanying 
parts, and this without any sacrifice of the distinctness 
of the embellishments. A piece of music may be com¬ 
pared td a picture; some principal object occupies the 
foreground and becomes the ruling idea of the picture. 
This figure may be associated with others that bear a 
subordinate relation to it. Over all is the ethereal 
-canopy more or less significant with clouds; in the back¬ 
ground, objects fade away in the dim distance, while 
underneath is the all-important yet unnoticed mother 
earth/* None of the elements can be spared, yet in a 
powerful picture, it iB only by an effort that we withdraw 
ourselveB from contemplating the central figure, and 
give our attention to these various accessories. So it is 
in a good piece of music. Iu every auccessive-phrase of 
the composition, there is one ruling melody. Beneath 
this is the bass; and the chqyrds, arpeggios or other em¬ 
bellishments constitute the background We do not desire 
to have onr attention particularly called to these sub¬ 
ordinate parts, but we must feel sure that each is iu its 
appropriate place, or we experience no satisfaction in 
listening to the performance. To bring a pupil into this 
manner of regarding the piece they study, and of effect¬ 
ing a performance in accordance with the new light, is a 
task of considerable difficulty. The ear must be culti¬ 
vated by the most careful examples. 

The pieces selected for practice should be such as have 
enough musical interest to reward a patient study, yet 
they must be pleasing when first heard, or the pupil will 
not undertake them with enthusiasm.. .. Fortunately, the 
world is large, sd by search we have always been enabled 
to find quite a variety of pieces that just nt into this stage 
of education. And this stage, too, is a very interesting 
one; it interests the scholar, because here they be¬ 
come able to play pieces that are elegant enough iy be 
proud of, and complicated enough to render them inter¬ 
esting.^—From The Echo. ^ 


A QUESTION ANSWEEED. 


To Miss L. E. T. —Your letter, though long and cir¬ 
cumstantial,- was very far .from being dull, for it was fall 
of pithy suggestion'. _ I know exactly how to sympa¬ 
thize with yoiir experience. The. species of pupil that 
you refer to is, also, only too well known to every musi¬ 
cian. I will; try to answer yon satisfactorily, and with 
BOme detail. Whenever anybody complains tome, that 
the music l give them is too easy, I always smile with a 
afrticnlar blandness, andergoy an inward bit of sardonic 
amor. , / * ' 

A lady once toame to me (she was a teacher, by the 
way) and made this sweeping complaint ; against all her 
former instructors, that they “ never, never wonld give 
her anything hard enough to make her work.” Bear in 
mind, Bhe coaid not play a single scale without making 
it as rough as a pavement of cobble stones. Now, you 
know that moBt people make their scales only half 
smooth, say like a pavement of bricks, .when they Bhonld 
be like asphalt, or smooth as glass. Well, the lady in 
question made her complaint. She evidently had never 
been told the first thing about touch, tone, phrasing, or 
anything else, except the names of the notes and perhaps 
the letters.' 

It was obvious to me, as soon as I heard her play 
twenty measures, that Bhe had spent her ten years, or 
fifteen years, of musical life in doing a prodigious lot of 
rough scrambling. She had never played anything in 
her life, not eight measures, in anything that could be 
called an approximation to an artistic manner; bnt, of 
.course, the case was hopeless ; she could not be told this 
outright; all I could do was to set her to work, hud let 
her hear music. Still, the first thing I did was a strong 
lesson. I resorted to drastic measures. With all the 
superficial sweetness which I could summon up I told 
her I could give her something which I thought would 
interest her. I assigned the “ Sixth Rhapsodie of 
Listz.”. She played through the first division of the 
composition, at her next lesson, evidently a little dubious 
as to whether I had given her anything tough enough, 
but when those perfectly Titanic octaves, with their 
diabolical demands upon the wrists, at the end of the 
composition, loomed up to view, her writhing struggles 
were both pitiful and amusing. But, to drop humor, I 
think I know, also, how to sympathize with your pupil, 
and my first answer would be this: Do not attempt to 
force all styles of music upon all temperaments; there 
are people who love the splendor of the poppy, and can 
never be brought to enjoy the modest beauty of the violet. 

Well, there are plenty of poppies in the mnsical gar¬ 
den, plenty of dahlias, plenty of peonies, flowers of 
flashing splendor, in all degrees of coarseness and re¬ 
finement. I would certainly never force any such person 
to plav the “Songs Without Words” of Mendelssohn, 
the “Komanzas” of Schumann, or the “Adagios” of 
Beethoven, for it would only produce violent disgust in 
their minds, and be a sacrilege upon those great masters. 
The class of pieces you speak of clearly indicates that 
your pupil’s taste can never be made really classical, 
because in every one of them, though we undoubtedly 
stamp them as good music, the superficial glitter, the 
virtuoso element, the purpose to “show*off” completely 
overtops any depth of sentiment or profound thougnt and 
reflection. But in this particular Btratum of music there 
is an almost limitless supply, as indeed there iB of any- 
kiud. There are “Fugues” for the dryan>. . llectual, 

Nocturnes for the tender and dreamy, RhapsodiSr or 
Paraphrases innumerable for the ostentations and effect- 
loving. One of the most magnificent pieces in the whole 
modern repertoire of this particular genre is the Valse 
Caprice in E flat, by Rubinstein. It is thoron j good 
music—thoroughly glowing—alive with genui > anima¬ 
tion, and yet dazzles and amazes. It is decidedly difficult, 
especially in the matter of skips. Again I will re< im- 
mend almost any of the compositions of Carl M ia von 
Weber j for instance, the “ Invitation to the Dance,” 
either in'simple form or in Tausig’s difficult andmot 
altogether commendable paraphrase! also the Polacca 
Briliiante in E major, O p. 72, and his Rondo inEfiatj Op. 
62. Do not understand me to condemn the music of 
Weber.' It is, in a sense, thoroughly classical; its forms 
and outlines are marvelously clear and its content is 
purely musical, but it is crystalline and brilliant, and has 
none of those abstruse or philosophical depths of reflec¬ 
tion and melancholy which we find in the late works of 
Beethoverujand in nearly everything of 6 he nn. 
Lastly, my general advice Would be to test your pupil in 
every way, because some day you may strike & vein of 
sentiment which you now do not perceive; but do not 
push the assigning of unwelcome or half-welcome music 
too far. Coax, but never drive; draw out the faculties, 
but do not hammer them out. If her talent proves to be 
stubbornly one-sided, let it go at that, and make what you 
can of it. Gold can he beaten into sheets of infinite 
thinnesB and drawn into threads of marvellous minute¬ 
ness, but if a talent proves not to be a golden talent, but 
only one of brass, it willshine, and will also have its value 
in the world. 

. John S. Van Cleve. 









" ■ EDITORIAL NOTES. ' ■ 

u The modern publics 5 hates classical music J for two 
or three reasons, as it appears to me. First (as played 
>i the >iano) onh forh if rhythm commonly ap- 


gerou • in i:ome )f its ip. licati >is. Every m an p eten Is all 
c 1 «* doing thing! bfter 11 aci ntijh. mi ht *? 1 oat now. s sc 
The professor of Latin or Greek claims that he has wo 
abandon* I the aid language methods -the present di 
method iB “purely scientific.” In philosophy the jus 


Everyman p etehds all h a pati h su ing a certain kind of flour, and Uj— 
method s ” just now. accept compensation from the prodncer'of. the floor, he 
claims that he has would lose the respect of all his patrons as soon as they 
rthods-ythe pres mt di cover d th s fa jt It migh be true that the floui w 
In philosophy the juBt as good as any, but self-respecting people would 
fic.;” so in theology seek a more trustw rtfaj medical adviser, 
al crank one meets The whole matter resolves itself to this: A teacher 


on the piano), only oneifonii of 'rhythin : commonly ap- method is “pnrely scientific. ” In philosophy the just as good as any, bnt self-respecting people would 
eart the bai o secondary rhythm producing a a nethodi are now peculiarlj ‘sci ntific.;’ s© In theology seek a more trustw rifaj medled adviser, 
chanical effect which grows disheartening. Then, again, and even in music. Every mnsical crank one meets The whole matter resolves itself to this: A teacher 
the 1 classical music/ so-called,'goes off into such subtle- nowadays will talk to you by the hour trying to prove has no right (nor has any honest man) to pretend to act 
ties of pitch that it has no emotional significance to the that he has a “unique and scientific method?’ of ap- in one capacity, when he is acting in another. He has 

average ear.” -— : ■; ■ preaching the-subject of music.- On investigation it .a perfect right to bay and sell mnsic and pianos for his 

rhus w ites me o the m at listihguished literary ■ inally becomes apparent that what he ’* ioing ha* >wa profit,if peopl bo understand him. He al« has 
itics in America. It is something to know why the either been done by thousands of teachers before him, the right (it is a privilege sometimes) to deaF in mnsic 


critics in America. It is something to know why the either been done by thousands of teachers before him, the right (it is a privilege 

“modem public” does not-relish “ classical ” music. or it is’nf worth doing. A certain pianist in one of our for the benefit of his pal 

It is to be hoped, however, that the critic did not mean large cities (just returned from Germany) advertised in 
to imply that the ancient public was particularly fond of the daily papers that he would receive a “limited” 

Beethoven (for he cites Bach and Beethoven). Does number of pupils; that his method was unique; indeed, 

he really think that the number of Beethoven’s admirers it was “strictly scientific.” .When packed by a business 
is by any means diminishing? Are there not one thou- man what was the peculiarity of his “method,” he re¬ 
sand Fifth Symphony'enthusiasts in America (a very plied: “I,use the German fingering exclusively, the 
“modern” country) against every one he could have only scientific method.” This business man was aston- 


for the b n s of 1 - patron , and they sho Id k >«<» 
exactly the relation he sustains to the matter. Bat to 
deceive his patrons (or attempt to' do so) as to his 
motives, pretending to do charity work when he is actu¬ 
ally reaping a harvest, is unwise, to say the least of it : 
Let us be honest. * _ 

.There are just now two entirely distinct and antago¬ 
nistic currents in the musical world. One has for its 


“ modern ” country) against every one he could have only scientific method.” This business man was aston- 
counted thirty years ago ? If ever a: “ public ” desired ished when, the writer of these notes informed him that Aj 1 ® ( L r J e t8 w . 1 , n ? orld. One. has for its 

and demanded classical music, it is the public ” of to- “German fingering” was no novelty in this country.. «£“ 

day. The fact that Wagner seems to have taken the This is but a single illustration of the thousand little m. In n« n 

place of Rossini in popular esteem does not argue the matters that are individually embraced and paraded by L^nent be fof e the world’s gL, but in a certain form 
contrary, as our critic seems to think. Another.unfor- some musicians, to the exclusion of_great things Just g aye ftl (Si8fedt There five-been times when the 


end “ art for art’s sake,” while the other is straggling 
energetically to reach' an “ art for humanity’s sake. 
These two antagonistic forces have not always been so 


conirary, as our ermu seeu, B owuisi umoi- ™ tmuRa. h , listed. There have been times when the 

tunate mistake in the same eminent writer is m his com- as many a professor of Greek forgetB the beauty of 

parmg Beetoen to Spencer in th. following manner: Gredan literature and devotee all hi. time to root, and , $ domaated 4 the desire to LJif, “«rt“S 


tions which become almost intolerable to me at times, 
much as the roll of Spencer’s music clogs.” Thus, we 
understand why it is that Beethoven, like Spencer, has 
been practically laid on the shelf (?). How unfortu¬ 
nate I ■___ 

A good pianist ought to know something of more than 
, “ one form of rhythm.” The man who finds in “ classi¬ 
cal ” music nothing more than “bar to bar rhythm” 
(in other words, the dance rhythm) has no business 
-posing as a pianist. If the Beethoven mnsic does not 
impress dfie with the fact that the master had in mind 


language: so do some musicians, whose knowledge of „„„„„ . „ n - 

thoart i. painfully meagre, devote all their energies to B?„ell. claims Ihat in our agefiFBt’. Is 

de “ d «* «*■* P “ ™. may be true in a 

step*’ tone, when it is so easy to say Halt literaiy artj wb ich has been so profoundly influenced by 

P' - .''' —i. the great socialistic questions of the age; bat it is not 

The truth is, one may become so involved with the altogether true of-music. The tank and file of mosicians 


little things as never to approach the greater. 


are still hammering away (those whose motives are 


better to acquire a general knowledge of music, in its vast higher than self) at the art-worship .notion: Itrig 
range and manifold departments, than to know all that f are that one hears anythmg abont ^ art for 

can be known concerning the soup dish which Beethoven honmipty s Bake m the musica j ton. Of course, 
is said to ave broken over the servant’s head. The there is an increasingly large-element in. the musical 


impress cfle with the fact that the master had in mind is seid-’to have broken over the servant’s head. The tnBire is an increasingly large element in tne musical 
line to line, paragraph to paragraph,” and even move- great danger of specialists is that of exalting minor world jiot properly belonging, to the_ professiOB., but 
ment to movement rhythmittal poncepts, the fault must things at the expense of the greater. This is the mis- oevertheless claiming recognition as philantnropic work- 
be in either the performer or the listener. Brahms is take of some of the Tonic-Sol-Fa advocates. They have era, who clamor for any and every^ p ossi ble adaptation 


De in eitner tne perrormer or tne listener, cranms is taxe ot some ot tne xomc-ooi-r a aavocates. - mey nave 
more restless than Beethoven, bat his rhythmical con- not always been satisfied trith mere statements or what 
cepts are not more interesting nor artistic. Bat Brahms their method does accomplish, bat sometimes have ap- 


may appeal to some who care nothing for the older 
master, this cannot be denied. 
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not always been satisfied with mere statements of what of musical art that humble men and women can appro- 
their method does accomplish, but sometimes have ap- g”**® and utilize. Thus the common-place, popular, 
peared to rank the method even above the art of music Sunday-school songs of the day have originated. They 

itself. Hno rliflfinomiflliofi ftnonil ftf flio avatom nfinairlnra CfllHC uODl H1611 WIIO WCfB IlOt IllUSlC&i enOUgH bO 866 


One distinguished friend of the system considers 
But the most amusing paragraph of all is one in which it as next in importance to Christianity itself. One tneir artistic aDsuraiues, ana yet wno were earnest mia 
the same critic praises modern music, and complains might smile at these extravagant claims if they were Pious enough to use what they had for the world s sake, 
that the classical music “ goes into such subtleties of made by ignorant men; but coming, as they do some- ~ an ? others.are follqying m tneir wake, wh<b with pro¬ 
pitch that it has no emotional significance in many cases times, from men of great dignity and learning, we can sounder musical intelligence, and more artistic insUnct, 
to the average ear.” This is surely just the reverse of only wonder, and charge it to the natural tendency of are inspired to use their talents as. best they can.. Thus 
what he meant to say. It is the more modern composer - the human mind to fanaticism. After all (reverting to we see some Theological Seminaries opening their aoors 
who deals with these subtleties to a degree unheard of the Tonic-Sol-Fa method, which was merely introduced to musical people and offering to give instructions m 


came from men who were not musical enough to see 
their artistic absurdities, and yet who were earnest and 
pious enough to use what they had for the world’s sake. 
Many others are following in their wake, who, with pro¬ 
founder mnsical intelligence, and more artistic instinct, 


by the “old masters.” Surely Haydn and Mozart are 
not more subtle than Berlioz and Wagner. Neverthe¬ 
less, this critic writes well, even on musical subjects. It 
is an encouraging sign of the times that prominent liter- 


by way of illustration), is there any really new principle 
involved? Modulation is not a new principle; the idea 
of key relationships is not new; the names used in the 
Modulator are not new (and involve no principle any- 


mnsic, because the time has come when music in its 
highest phrases must contribute more to the advance^ 
ment of humanity. The time will soon come when men 
will not be satisfied with holding up a Wagner for uni- 


iq au ouv^uuioguig oigu ui uuo uiuoo uuob uiuuuucuu iiwsi liiuuuiatui mo uuti uc yt ^auu v ui v c uu uuuuiuio oujr . j • x* • j 1 _ a _ 

ary men do sometimes deign to treat mnsical subjects way); the notation is confessedly impracticable except. Te ^ a " admiration, as a genius and marvelous tone 
seriously. Even their blunders ^how how desirable it is for simple mnsic. Why then may we not uBe it for what painter; but they will find in him a eader ^ ,io shall 
that the “art-beautiful” shall; become an object of it is worth without assuming that it is the apex of mnsi- lead them into realms of emotion where they can gain a 
thoughtful consideration in distinctively literary circles, cal pedagogics. The writer is in sympathy with Tonic- higher view of Man. 1 hey will come to the master, not 
-^ • — Sol-Fa metLds as long as they do not pretend to do too “^7 for pleasure, but for instruction . and benefit 

The music teacher has t^fa nawer innumerable qnes- much. Let ns remember that method is a small thing b nUhev TrilHhank e him°for hia office ftilea^nff 

tions concerning metrcrf^nfWs. It ought to be re- when compared to the end to be accomplished. 


The music teacher has tdca nswer innumerable ques- 


It ought to be re¬ 


membered that in piano mnsic printed metronome 

mnwlra n oiTOrvltr iTlflion fi ono rtf 4- riA n nf n A/li * 


lead them into realms of emotion where they can gain a v 
higher view of Man. They will come to the master, not 
merely for pleasure, but for instruction. and benefit 
They will praise the composer, not so mnch because of 
his skill, bat they will thank him for his. office in leatfimr 
humanity upward and onward. - 


marks are simply indications of tj&Crtaste of certain edi- Concerning the matter of selling music to pupils, the 
tors or artists. But it by no means follows that every q Ues tion has two sides. No one has any right to censure 
pianist should in every instance follow such indications a teacher- who sells music to his pupils for their benefit 
slavishly. It would ba absurd for. the ordinary player to an( j no t for selfish purposes. Even if he does receive 
attempt to may a Presto just as Liszt woul make it for tj, e customary profit, it is all right and proper if it is 
himself. If i. Hzt thought proper to take a fficult understood that the teacher is merely charging bo much 
movement at the rate of four hundreo half-notes to the f or b j a trouble. It does involve a vast deal of worry and 


humanity upward and onward. 

Two old men have been passing the study^windo 
everv morning all these montns. They are very feeble 


worJrtngevery day, too proua 10 Deg, too nonorame^p 
steal, very slowly they always crept along, as they went 
down to the dreary office, holding fast to eai i > 


movement at the rate of four hundred half-notes to the f or b ; a trouble. It does involve a vast deal of worry and if to-help one another alpng, Alway they ] 
minutej the on uary pianist mpy be thankful if he can work to order and select music for one’s pupils. But same hoar, in rain ir shine, in snow or sleet. They had 
play distinctly just half so many in the same time. 0 n the other hand there should be a distinct understand^ old-fashioned heavy shavfls which ,hej dr w ver their 
There are two things always considered in affixing ing between teacher and pupil on this matter. The shoulders, a i presented a regular picture of other 
metronome marks by the wise teacher. First, the char- pup ii a bould know just why the teacher exacts the full As they passed so sear a certain parlor window, a little - 
acter of the composition and its several parts ; and next, pr £. e j U8 t what the teacher is remunerated for, and just girl who Had often watched their slow gait with pitying 
the ability of the student to play rapidly, smoothly, Intel- % ow muc h be is paid for his judgment, etc. Tfis a mer- eyes asked herself how she might do something that they 
ligently. Sometimes^ a pupil maybe permitted to play a cantile spirit that does actuate many teachers who deal wouLLappreciate. So when tne s prin g .days had -come, 
very slow movement m quicker time than the composer i n sheet-music, and not always the desire to promote she would open her window just before the hour when 
intended, until he can he brought to comprehend the educational interests. Let it be understood th& this is the strangers'were accustomed to appear, and seating 
purpose of the slower tempo. Often he should play in n0 sneer at “trade.” The regular music dealer stands herself at the piano wouldjplay and sing the simple old= 
moderate tempo, what an artist would be expected to - -- - - • -- • — •• • ' - * ” ’ " ’ ’ - =- —=-o rm.._ — 


moderate tempo, what an artist would be expected to up honorably before the world, saying: “I sellin order ballads of the long ago. as it n vain Oftepxwere 
play with great speed. In other words, the teacher th at j ma y make money, it is a business venture purely/’ they seen standing stall in the street only brushing away 
must exercise mdgment and discretion in snch matters. ___*__— j fiia stolen* tears, nnw and then. And sometimes the 


must exercise"judgment and discretion in such matters. 
Above all, let no one be discouraged because he is not 
able to bring certain difficult movements “ up/to metro¬ 
nomic indications.” Let him wait and see how some 
people mar their playing by being governed by “ indica¬ 
tions” rather than ability. First let him learn to play ac¬ 
curately, distinctly, clearly, smoothly ; then let him 

1 •. i . 11‘ _ ' it. _ . J ... .1' __ - . : 1 1 11 .1 •' 


But some mnsic teachers pretend to serve “art” wl le the starting tears, now and then. Am some bs he 
they are simply courting trade. It is this pretence that neighbors heard them whispering somet bout t 
is objectionable, and lowers the profession in public little” sage' ’ to whose vcds- iey hs so 
estimation. The same is true in-the matter of advice Butrthe little ‘‘angel” is gone, jnd the little n ad 

is already green. 


, ....... estimation. The same is true in-the matter of advice _ , * ... ...... JBJML 

people mar tneir playing by being governed by indica- concerning pianos. If a pupil inquires of Ateacher con* is already green. And tte pc- old men still passes, the 
tions’ rather than ability. First let him learn to play ac- cer iiing the purchase of a piano,-seeking his aid and parlor windows,no longer open, no longer vocal with 
curately, distinctly, clearly, smoothly; then let him counsel, and that teacher, like a sneak-thief, contrives sweet melody. With increasing unsteadiness they seemed 
phrase intelligently and play expressively. After aU this the purchase so as to benefit himself at the pupil’s eX- to plod their weary way, nntU a few days ago, when 
is^accomplished (and not until then) Consider the matter pe nse, it were vain to resist the odium that the thinking neither of them appeared; many were the queries, .but 
of velocity. Many a good performance is spoiled by public will indulge. The honest teacher (the pieman no one knew why. Only this morning a melancholy 
these metronome marks. For those marks are not in- jf y OU please) is compelled either to make the choice, or sight jwas witnessed. It wps one qld^man t idl alone, 
tended for ^11 players. give his advice concerning the purchase of a piano, en- sadder, more helpless, more desolate than overpassing 

.- •. _ • .—:-:- ’ tirely without remuneration, or he must inform his pupil at the same accustomed honr,_ bending forward to the 

It is a popular and trite saying that “if we will care of the value of his counsel and receive his pay from the same, duties,^ without help,, without the cheer of_tne 
for the pennies, the~dollars will care for themselves.” pupil. If he is paid by the piano-dealer it iB a very bus- morning inuBical offering, without companionship. Who; , 
The proverb'may have its phase of trtith, bat it is dan- picious transaction. If a. physician shodld insist updn will be the next to open.the.parlor window ? 


of velocity. Many a goi 
these metronome marks, 
tended for fill players. 


Many a good performance is spoiled by 
ome marks. For those marks are not in- 


It is a popular and trite saying that “ if we will ©are 
for the pennies, the dollars will care for themselves.” 
The proverB may have its phase of truth, but it ia dan- 
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T HE E T TJ II E. 


GENIUS 


ST UBL HERZ. 


Time, place and action, may, without pains, be 'wrought, 

■But genius must be born, and never can be taught. _ 

—Drvdek. “ Epis. to Congreve”. Line 59. 


The Latin word genius, signifies the divine nature which is innate in all 
human beings. According to Webster, the word means that peculiar structure of 
mind with which each individual is endowed, but especially mental superiority and 
uncommon intellectual power. Great philosophers differ in their metaphysical 
definition of this word, while little philosophers use it with a freedom that is 
alarming. Thus we find that he who dabbles in everything, but does nothing 
well, is by many called a genius. Let a young man be able to play a few tunes 
upon each of the several horns of a brass band, and immediately he is called a 
genius. I believe it was Josh Billings, that country-store philosopher, who said, 
that “ a genius is a person who thinks he knows everything, but who in reality 
kniows nothing, except how to spill 1 vittles ? on his clothes. ’ ’ But why multiply 
quotations? “Sensibility,” says a writer, “is that power, which distinguishes 
man from the animal, and predominating sensibility is Genius.” Says James 
R uss ell Lowell, “ Talent is that which is in a man’s possession, Genius is that in 
whose possession a man is.” Being endowed with unusual mental powers, the 
man of genius is a higher sort of a being. According to some, this term should 
only be applied to persons engaged in art pursuits ; the human mind, however, 
is gifted in many ways, and the definition of the word as meaning predominating 
sensibility, includes all the various directions in which the njind may show forth 
its superiority. 

Before saying anything about the characteristics of Genius, a distinction should 
be made between Genius and Talent. Talent is often mistaken for Genius; yes, 
men of talent frequently a im to pass themselves off as men of genius. What, 
then, is the difference? Genius is a creative power, using this word in a finite 
sense. Talent, on the other hand, is an imitative power, and inasmuch as men 
rarely become great by imitating others, men of talent but seldom acquire uni¬ 
versal reputation. Genius originates; it substitutes the new for the old ; hence 
it is revolutionary, radical and aggressive. Talent merely imitates. Only that 
which is already in existence can be imitated, hence Talent reproduces and per¬ 
petuates the old. Talent must, therefore, be regarded as conservative. Genius 
makes its own laws; itT boldly oversteps those rules which have hitherto fettered 
the human mind. Talent, however, follows in the wake of Genius and patiently 
submits to those rules which Genius dictates. Talent learns art rules from books, 


Genius reads them within himself. ‘ Talent,” says a scholar, “ is a bird fastened 
to a string, Genius is th e bird unfettered. ’ ’ . Genius dares to do what Talent would 
be severely, criticised for doing. Beethoven was once approached by a young 
man with the request that he would examine one of the young student’s compo¬ 
sitions. The master made a few corrections but was soon reminded of the fact 
that he in a like manner had overstepped the rules. Beethoven smiled and said: 

1 ‘ I may do so, but you dare not. ’ ’ 

Genius is rare, and its scarcity makes it precious. Talent is abundant, and its 
abundance makes it common. It is the scarcity of the finer metals that gives 
them their value, and it is the abundance of paper money which-depreciates it. 
All men are more or less gifted, hence Talent is not much esteemed, while Genius 
always has been, and always will be, an object of human admiration. And, 
while speaking of our admiration for Genius, let me say, that the less we see of 
men of genius, the greater they appear „to us. Thus, it is said, “ the king, whom 
a nation reveres, is but a common mortal in the eyes of his valet, who sees him 
everyday.” 

Talent can be brightened to an astonishingly high degree, but Talent can ne 'er 
be converted into Genius, no more than silver can be changed into gold. Talent 
toils and gains knowledge, through labor and study, while Genius sees things as if 
by intuition, and, says a writer, “it takes in at a glance the true relations 
between men and things.” Yet Genius is not perfect. It often goes to excess, 
and seeks its ideals in wrong directions. Unbridled, misdirected, Genius leads to 
deformity and insanity. 

In his relations with the world, the man of genius is objective , that is, he looks 
out into the world and perceives things as they are—he sees what escapes the 
notice of plainer mortals; hence, Genius draws pleasures from objects which 
thousands fail to notice, and, on the other hand, he suffers from causes which 
would not affect others. The average man, however, is subjective, that is, he 
merely sees the world as it appears to him—he views everything through the lens 
of his own affections or prejudices. All situations are colored by his own feelings, 
and he is ever ready to put his own short-sighted interpretation upon his neighbor’s 
actions. Men of genius, therefore, have refused to recognize their fellow-creatures 
as men; hence, we learn that Diogenes walked about the streets in broad daylight 
carrying a lantern, searching for men. Of course, there is a great diversity of 
talent, and some are far above others in nobility of character, as well as in learning. 

It is an old saying that “ the world is a stage, and all the men and women merely 
players.” Says a humorist: “In youth, they usually play ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
but when farther advanced in years they occasionally perform the ‘Tempest.’ ” 
As a rule, men of genius occupy the auditorium (says a philosopher), looking 
calmly at the scrambling and fussing of the actors. 

It has been said that the average man views the world through the lens of self, 
hence, he is generally suspicious; at least, he is vigilant in his intercourse with 
others. Yes, the average man is almost always bent upon selfish projects. Half 
of his life is spent in gaining wealth, and the other half, it is said, is employed in 
studying how to keep or how to enjoy it. The genius, on the other hand, regards 
his physical existence as secondary to his mental life. Physical wants are often 
an annoyance to him. He is generally of very little.value in business affairs ; he 


PUBLISHER’S ROTES. 


1st this; issue we advertise a number of new works 
which des)erve the earnest attention of teachers and the 
public. The “Normal Course of Piano Technic,” by 
W. B. Wait, and “Twenty Lessons to a Beginner,” by 
W. S. B. Mathews, have been made known to our con¬ 
stituency for several issues. In this issue will be found 
four new advertisements, which will give full information 
regarding the respective works. The “ Studies in Melody 
Playing,” for junior pupils, by Hamilton C. Maedougall, 
will be found strikingly new, the pieces are especially 
closely annotated, and the most conscientious work- in 
the way of fingering and phrasing has been given every 
piece. . 

There will be six introductory studies, which in them¬ 
selves will form a very valuable work. The work will be 
finely printed and presented in very handsome appear¬ 
ance. We will send the work for 40 cents to those 
sending cash ip advance of publication. 

The “ Thirty Selected Studies from Stephen Heller” 
(Op. 45, 46, and 47) will be welcomed by every active 
and conscientious teacher. It will contain in a graded 
form the best numbers from the three works. The 
revision has been undertaken by Arthur Foote, A. R. 
Parsons, C. B. Cady, J. S. Van Cleve, Ed. Baxter 
Perry, Wilson G. Smith, Charles W. Landon, and 
Theodore Presser. Further information can bp received 
from the advertisement. 


in handsome cloth, and will be sold in advance of pub¬ 
lication for 50 cents if cash accompanies the Order. 

“First Lessons in Phrasing,” by W. S. B. Mathews, 
is intended to form an introduction to his two books of 
“ Studies in Phrasing; ” besides a number of pages of 
valuable introductory matter, there will be thirty-four 
separate pieces of an elevated, interesting, and chaste 
order. The names of a few of them will be found in the 
advertisement. -. ^ 

These works are the outcome of much planning from 
the publisher and the different authors; they will form 
the ground-work of a very superior course of selected in¬ 
structions ; they are all highly educational in character, 
and each teacher ought to send at least for one copy of 
Leaeh for- examination, especially as they can now be 
bought for the price of paper and printing. 

We offered Mathews’ “ First Lessons in Phrasing and] 
Interpretation ” in the Publisher’s Notes in last issue, ' 
at 40 cents; this was a mistake, which we now correct. 
The price should have been 50 cents. 

However, all orders received up to this issue will be 
filled at 40 cents, as advertised; but the orders received 
after this issue will be booked at 50 cents each. 


■ This work will also be sent for 40 cents to those 
sending cash with order in advance of publication. 

“ Chats with Music Students,” by Thomas Tapper, 
will be a work that will offer a great incentive for higher 
study. It is exceedingly well written, and the topics are 
given in the advertisement elsewhere with the complete 
table oftpontents, which will afford the readers an oppor¬ 
tunity to form an opinion of the work. It will be bound 


Most of our subscribers will have received notice that 
Mr. Presser, during his European trip, will purchase a 
large stock of musical merchandise for the coming 
season, and offers to those who will join him a special 
inducement. ■ Thus: Metronomes will be furnished, at 
$2.80 and $4:05 with bell, to those sending cash in 
advance. The Metronomes will be the genuine Maelzel 
make, and will be of a superior grade. 

The discount on the cheap classical editions of Peters, 
Litolff, etc., and also the regular sheet music published 
in Europe, and all other information regarding the offer, 
can be had by sanding, for a special circular. 

The offer will close in June. 

The goods will be delivered early in September, in 
time for fall teaching. ^ " "v 


Extraordinary Offer. $10.00 worth of valuable 
hew works for $8.00.—The publisher, knowing the im¬ 
portance of introducin^ a new work among active .rasic 


new works at about the 


teachers, offers the followmt 
cost of printing, paper and binding: “Normal Course 
of Piano Technic” ($2.00), by W. B. Wait. “Twenty 
Lessons to a Beginner” ($1.60), by W. S. B. Mathews. 

Stepnc 


“ Thirty Selected Studies from Stephen Heller” ($1.50). 
“Studies in Melody Playing” ($1.25), by H. C.Mac- 
dougall. “Chats with Music Students” -($1.60), by 
Thomas Tapper. “ First Lessons in Phramnc “ 
by W. S. B. Mathews. 

School of Four-Hand 
Drobegge. 

The publisher holds the privilege of withdrawing this 
offer at any time. 


i Music students'' -u, c 
•at Lessons in Phrariag” ($1.50), 
s. “Supplement to In e I of 
Playing ” (7 5 cts.), by William 


00I0ERT PROGBAMMES- 


Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass. Pianoforte Recital, 
by Mr. Arthur Foote. 


Prelude in C major (from the “ Well-tempered Clavi¬ 
chord”), J. S. Bach; Chaconne in G mtyor (with vari¬ 
ations),_G. F. Handblj “Hark! hark! the lark!” 
Schubert-Liszt; Fantaisie in G major (Op. 17 ; Robert 
Schumann; Barcarolle in F minor, Anton Rubinstein ; 
Presto from Suite, Op. 10, E. A. MacHowell ; Spinning 
Song, Joachim Raff; Etude in D flat major, Franz Liszt | 
“Fire-Music,” from “Die Walkure,” Wagner-Brassin: 
“Isolden’g Liebestod,” from “Tristan und Isolde,” 
Wagner-Liszt. 


c 






Howard Collegiate Institute, West Bridgewater, Mass. - 

Sonatina, Vogt; : Alpenglocken, Lege; Polk a and _ 

Galop, Lemoine; Andante and Variations, Op. 82, 
Mendelssohn; Rondo in A, Haydn; .Spinning Song, 
Wagner; Polonaise No* 1, Chopin. 
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. is ignorant of the ways of acquiring wealth, hence, lie generally remains poor. 
Schopenhauer says: “ Genius is about aa useless in the affairs of life, as a 
telescope would be in an opera house. ’’ Originality of thought is the golden path 
that leads Genius into his kingdom, and, inasmuch as he seeks wisdom wherewith 
to benefit the human family, it must be said of him that he is the thinker, while 
the average man is the worker in the human bee-hive. '’ The latter produces 
material wealth, and, although he aims to produce exclusively for himself, he 
nevertheless produces for the masses. Thus we see men attend to the affairs of 
self; but the constant attention to self is apt to make one selfish, and selfishness is 
always littleness of character. Men of genius, on the other hand, as a rule, are 
always self-sacrificing; they are humane; they live and die for a cause, and 
. herein Genius is always great. The average man can never produce those works 
of art which Genius produces, no matter how he applies himself, no matter who 
teaches him. Lacking, as he does, that high degree of sensibility which dis¬ 
tinguishes Genius, he fails to receive those impressions which Genius alpne can 
receive; how, then, can he give expression to the lofty inspirations of the man 
of genius? Art and literature are the principal domains in which Genius feels at 
home ; in them he delights to revel In art, Genius searches for the beautiful, 
for art is the bodily representation of the beautiful. All that is beautiful and 
perfect must be concentrated in the Deity, hence, the artist, in his work, strives 
to give us a portion of the Infinite, a glimpse of the Deity itself To lead us to 
this source of perfection is the high, and the only true, mission of art. 

When Genius conceives of a work of art, he carries it with him in his mind and 
affections. It has been said, “Genius does not take pencil in hand and say, now 
I will write a symphony, nor does he prepare colors and say, now I will paint a 
Madonna. ” No! something precedes all this! The ideas spring up in the 
artistes mind as buds spring forth on trees and bushes, and as these gradually 
develop so the art-work is perfected to a good degree ere the artist begins to write 
or paint. It may be said that no artist is, in the real sense of the word, a free, 
voluntary creator, while in another he is. He cannot tell why and how the ideas 
develop themselves within him. Says a writer, we know not whether we think 
X —“thoughts ourselves, or whether they are thought within us; whether we create 
them, or whether we merely discover them. We feel the power of the mind 
within us, but cannot describe its operations. Dante said: “I am one of those 
poets who, if love breathes on them, writes it down, and that just as it was felt 
by the inner man.” 

When the artist has conceived a design for a new work, there is no rest for 
him until he has carried it out in tones, in colors, in marble, or in words. He 
v. models and remodels it, until it conforms to his ideal of the beautiful. If this 
ideal is low, so will be his art-work ; if it be pure and sublime, the art-work will 
be pure and great. The production of an art-work is to the artist the greatest 
pleasure possible, for the privation of which no earthly possession can compensate. 
This pleasure rewards Genius for the many privations incident to his career. 

When the artist is at work, he often sits still, as if dead to the world without. 
It requires great mental concentration to produce an art-work; its production has 
been compared to the Bhedding of a skin. But if the production of an art-work 
requires great mental concentration, the same is required of him who aims to re¬ 


produce it. To enter into the spirit of a piece of music is not an easy task; the 
average pupil sinks under the strain ; he cannot endure it long, hence many foil 
in their appreciation of the masters. Observe how the artist infuses himself into 
his art-work. He impresses upon it his heart’s noblest emotions, he fashions it 
after his best thought; therefore, he who studies a work of art comes into close 
contact with the artist’s thoughts and emotions, and their influence will either 
be for good or for evil, just as the artist’s conceptions were good or evil Many 
believe that the arts have an influence only so far as they produce pleasurable sensa- 
tions, but such is not the fact 

There are many who compose, many who paint or make verses, yet their work 
is but as brass, when compared with the gold that comes out of the workshop of 
Genius. But who would discourage the manufacture of brass ? It is a most use¬ 
ful article-in the world’s workshop. So the work of our amateurs and of men of 
talent is not to be despised in the history of art and literature. While many 
amateurs use music merely as a plaything, as an accomplishment, or as a means 
of livelihood, Genius is always unselfish in the use of the arts; he alma not 
so much at personal aggrandizement as at the advancement of his fellow crea¬ 
tures. The person who seeks self first and alone, in art, is like he who unites 
with the church for mercenary reasons. He who is unselfish in his art pursuits, 
is the art disciple. Herein consists the highest aim and position of artists, and 
it is their only true relation to art. 

The more a people are given to the pursuits of material things, the less will 
they be able to enter into the spirit of true art. Thousands look at a picture or 
hear a grand piece of music, but in the language of the Bible, “ they have eyes 
and see not, they have ears and hear not. ” As the body develops, so the mind 
must grow. The taste for the beautiful must be cultivated, else we shall not 
enjoy it. The pleasures of the mind alone are enduring, for they come from the 
Eternal and they lead to the Eternal He, therefore, whose pleasures consist 
merely in bodily gratification, is yet near the brute; he has no abiding place in 
the temple of art-. Genius needs culture. . Horace said “that neither diligence 
without genius, nor genius without education will produce anything thorough. 
Men of genius must study the works of Genius. However, when the education 
of Genius is completed, he asserts his own independence, and boldly steps forth 
into those domains where no human footprints 'aa-e seen. Talent, on the other 
hand, continues to walk in the path which has been pointed out to it. The man 
of talent reads in order to gather knowledge; Genius reads oftener in order to 
stimulate his mind. Talent gathers information as water is gathered in cisterns; 
the 1 mind of Genius, however, is like a well, it supplies itself. Men of talent 
become great scholars, immense storehouses of learning, but men of genius are 
preeminently thinkers. 

Says Holmes: “One-story intellects, tioo-story intellects, three-story intellects. 
All'fact collectors, who have no aim beyond their facts, are one-story men. Two- 
story men compare, reason, generalize, using the labors of the fact collectors as 
well as their own. Three-story men idealize, imagine, predict; their best illumi¬ 
nations come from above, through the skylight. They are the men of genius. 
On the sea of thought men of talent are as coast travelers, while the minds; 
of the common people are as skiffs that can safely cross a stream if the water be 
calm.” {To he Continued.) 



[For The Etude.] 

PROGRAMME-MAKING. 


One can scarcely take up a musical programme without 
detecting some error, or inconsistency. Most of these 
are harmless, though still reprehensible ; others are ex¬ 
tremely ludicrous—as thus:— 

“ Piano solo. If I were a bird I’d fly to thee Etude,” 
etc. 

Those who are not aware that the famous 6tude by 
lenselt is here referred to might be in considerable 
doubt as to where thiB fancy flight would end. The word 
etude Bhoul^jbe in parenthesis, or different kind of type, 
and of course a period is much needed after “thee.”- 
In a recent programme the announcement was made that 
some one would sing “deux lieder”—yet it is doubtful 
if this promiscuous polyglottery would be allowed even 
in Alsace'or Lorraine. 11 La Puritani/’ is a mistake 
often made, and a selection from 11 The Trovatore” has 
also been announced. La in Italian is both singular and 
feminine, and the plural article should have been used, 
“I Purifcani.” In the second instance the masculine, 
E must be employed—or ffise use plain English—“ The 
Troubadour.” 

The. very first line of morft programmes, Grand Con¬ 
cert! is in the majority of cases either an error, or a 
deception; for the word grand should be reserved for 
orchestral or choral concerts, oratorio representations, 
and the like. However distinguished the participating 
artists may be, this does not justify the announcement, 
grand concert. There must be an orchestra, brass, reed 
or military ban<L or a chorus. There iB no statutory law 
in our glorious free country against these false announce¬ 
ments, but it points a moral by showing to what gram¬ 
matical extremities Barnum was driven when he headed 
his posters, “The only greatest show on earth 1” 




“ Duo for two pianos ’’ is another common error. Surely 
duo .signifies that the piece is to be performed on two 
instruments; therefore, it is only necessary to say, piano¬ 
forte duo, or violin duo—or aB it recently appeared on a 
Chickering programme: “ Duo for pianofortes.” This 
is still more precise and accurate. Our Italian friends 
sometimes make a distinction between trio , (applied to 
instrumental music) and terzetto (applied to vocal). We 
believe this distinction ought to be generally observed, 
and would be glad to see the words duo and duet used in 
a similarly distinctive manner. As opus numbers have 
generally been employed by some composers since the 
death of Mozart it is always better to give the opus, and 
the number also, if the opus contains more than one 
number. For example, if Chopin’s favorite polonaise 
is to be played it should be marked. Op. 40, No. 1, or, 
if you are writing from memory, “Military Polonaise ’’ 
will be sufficient indication. “ Sonata,-Mozart,’ ’ is very 
indefinite, for Mozart wrote eighteen for piano, and 
several for other instruments. Beethoven composed 
thirty-six piano sonatas, Clementi composed about one 
hundred, Haydn, thirty-four; so it is necessary to indi¬ 
cate the particular sonata which is to be performed. 
Beethoven’s can be easily indicated by means of the 
opus and the number following. But in respect to Haydn 
and Mozart the task is not so easy—though equally de¬ 
manded. Every European edition gives (unfortunately) 
different numbers to the sonatas and symphonies of the 
classic masters. -Therefore in making a programme 
(or Bending an order to a music dealer) you may content 
yourself with mentioning the number according ip any 
standard edition. 

But we have read on several eastern programmes re¬ 
cently, “ Symphony in G minor, Mozart.’’ The author 
of “Don Juan” wrote two symphonies in G minor, and 
only an educated musician would be able to conclude 
that this probably referred to the great one composed-in 




1788. If so, it should have been marked: “ Secom. 
symphony in G minor,” or, (No. 660 Koechel). Teachers, 
critics, and students frequently wish to take with t. jm 
to a concert the score of certain pieces on the programme, 
(we always do bo when possible,) as a study or ;« refer¬ 
ence. Therefore it is necessary to write the programme 
carefully and reliably,— and this is another reason why 
no deviation from the printed programme shouh 
allowed. 

Another mistake in programme-making is in- cat . 
the following, taken from a musical menu cs i before us: 
“Piano solo—Rigoletto. Liszt.” Musicians g ' rally 
know this refers to Liszt’s arrangement of the fc-mous 
quartette from Verdi’s opera, ‘ * Rigoletto; ” but it does 
not say so. And certainly some acknowledgment is 
due the-composer of that very remarkable quartette. 
The correct form therefore would be: Piano solo . 

“ Rigoletto. 1 ’ 17 (Fantasia). Verdi-Liszt. i This tells the 
whole story briefly, and correctly. Punctuation, quota¬ 
tion marks, etc., Bhould be carefully indicated in the 
copy, for an ordinary job office cannot be expected to 
furnish both type and brains for programmes at two or 
three dollars per thousand. We have not alluded to the 
artistic arrangement of -aqsrograpnne with reference to 
the sequence of styles or epochs. Where the rococo 
and the modern styles are represented, it is better (as in 
historical , recitals) to proceed chronologically. The 
character of the different pieces, the keys m which they . 
are written, and the epochs to which they belong mustU 
be duly considered. Popular programmes should con¬ 
tain as much variety as possible, leaving the more bril¬ 
liant pieces for the last,-^though the first number must be 
something of an animated nature in order to force attetf- 
ti< away from ;« numerous counter-attractions whM 
the brilliant lights, the hall and the audience present at 
the beginning of a concert. —From Erainard*s Musical 

-World. 
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[For The Etude.] 

TO PROSPECTIVE A, 0. If. CANDIDATES. 


Attracted by the variouB advantages offered by the 
American College of Musicians, you have determined to 
take the examinations and are planning to present your- 
selves next month in New York City. Perhaps some 
fear of failure is mixed with your ambition ; probably, 
also, some desire to know of the experiences of other 
candidates. Will you, therefore, allow the writer to 
draw a few lessons from the examinations of 1889 and 
to offer-a few hints that may be of profit? - ‘ 

Having made application sad paid the required fee to 
ids Secretary, Mr. Bonner (60 - Williams street, Provi¬ 
dence, R. I.), the candidates assembled at the Univer¬ 
sity of New York on Friday morning, at half-past nine 
o*cloc;' a are brief! ied bj Ir. Bom er, who 

gave in detail all necessary information concerning the 
plan for the day. He then gave to each candidate the 
papers on Harmony, and, without further formality, an¬ 
nounced the beginning of the examination. From time 
to time through the three dayB, as one set of papers was 
finished and returned to Mr. Bonner, new ones would 
be given, until the seven Bets were completed, and it 
was contrary to rule to leave the room before the com¬ 
pletion of the topic in hand, except by permission. 
There was freedom of social intercourse between friends 
and acquaintances in the room, but no observable un¬ 
fair advantages taken of the freedom. 

On Monday the “demonstrative” examination was 
begun. An assistant conducted the candidate to another 
room, where, behind heavy screens, were seated the 
three examiners. From the list of obligatory and op¬ 
tional pieces they called for various numbers at their 
pleasure, and the candidate played or sang as best he 
could. Fair and considerate treatment was accorded, 
and he was seldom detained more than twenty or thirty 
minutes. This completed the ordeal, and thereafter 
there remained only the anxious waiting for the an¬ 
nouncement of success or failure. The May Etude 
gives, on page 76, the routine of work for the examina¬ 
tions of this year; but now a few suggestions. 

Many candidates came last year from quiet homes in 
smaller cities and towns ; they reached the city late on 
Thursday, and amid the unusual and disquieting experi¬ 
ences of hotel life, by loss of sleep and appetite, were 
put in poor condition for good mental work. They 
entered the examination and found themselves unable to 
finish the papers on Harmony until about three o’clock, 
and unable, also, to leave for lunch at noon. Such an 
unusually long sitting is not to be expected again; but, 
yet a first suggestion is in order, namely, that the can¬ 
didate should prepare for emergencies by earlier arrival, 
restful sleep, and, perhaps, a lunch taken to the rooms. 

In the “ theoretic ” examination there were nearly or 
quite a hundred different answer s from each cand idate 
to be passed upon by the three examiners ; and when it 
is remembered that there were twenty-eight candidates, 
one may form an idea of the almost overwhelming task 
of the three. It was noticeable that some of the candi¬ 
dates were from two to many times as diffuse in their 
answers as were others. This diffuseness added largely 
to the arduous duties of the examiners, and gave rise to 
their earnest entreaty to be concise as well as correct and 
comprehensive. Short and explicit answers, neat-look¬ 
ing exercises in clear chirography will increase the rat¬ 
ings of the candidates, lighten the labors of the exam¬ 
iners and bring more speedily the final announcement. 

The various papers were designed to call forth from 
the candidates their knowledge of the various subjects, 
their executive skill and ability in teaching; conse¬ 
quently, while accuracy of statement was expected in 
the exact portions, they were rated according to musi- 
eianly qualities exhibited rather than by adherence to 
unimportant rules; especially was this the case in the 
harmony and counterpoint papers. In the “demon¬ 
strative ” work at the pianoforte, the candidates found 
that the examiners seemed to care more for fine qualities 
of touch and tone, for evenness and independence of 
finger, for beautiful nuances and artistic interpretation 


(which were called forth by tests in slow tempo) rather 
than for mere brilliancy and dexterity. 

The writer had the privilege of serving as assistant, 
guiding two candidates to the adjoining room for the 
demonstrative test, and also the opportunity of noticing 
the workings of the examining board. The work done 
was strictly in accord wills the promises of the pros¬ 
pectus, and in honesty of purpose and fulfillment, in 
thoroughness and impartiality, in kind and considerate 
treatment of candidates, left nothing to be desired. 

Candidates of the present and coming years may con¬ 
fidently expect that if they successfully pass through the 
ordeal, their diplomas will give them credit honestly 
earned, while to thoBe who fail in the testing hour there 
will still remain the kindly hand of the college graciously 
* ithholding ai uneari >1 credit yet urging V more 
earnestly to renewed effort. 

Tod uraged lidates » . pears, let . words 
of George Eliot come anew, “ Failure after long perse¬ 
verance is much grander than never to have a striving 
good enough to be called a failure.” 

E. B. Story, F.C.M. 

Editor of Etude v — 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Story, I have had the 
reading of the above paper in advance of its publication, 
and am glad to be able to endorse all that he has said, 
I have no doubt that many failures to “ pass ” might be 
directly attributed, not to want of musical preparation, 
but to nervous excitement superinduced by lack of sleep] 
customary diet and an overreaching ambition to make 
about 105 points in a possible 100, and bo astonish or 
confound the examiners. 

Take the examination coolly, do the best you can, 
and, if you fail, look at it as so much experience laid up 
for the next trial. All second trials, I believe, have 
been very successful. Good for them as well as for the 
art. Without lowering the standard in the least, it is 
the desire of the examiners to condense future papers. 
Let the candidates condense theif answers, also. 

E. M. Bowman, Pres. A.C.M. 


THE PEES0NALITY OP MUSICIANS. 

The recent publication of an exceedingly eulogistic 
biographical sketch of Rubinstein, in which everything 
connected with the pianist-composer is treated from the 
point of view of a hero worshiper, has suggested to the 
present writer to inquire how far the personality of the 
great musicians commends itself to the ethical judgment 
of the average plain person. We think it is Berlioz 
who, in his picturesque memoirs, describes the efforts he 
made to catch a glimpse of Weber during the latter’s 
transit through Paris, and indulges in an enthusiastic 
outburst, in which he enumerates the advantages which 
would accrue to great geniuses and their admirers if the 
former would but show themselves more often to the 
latter. Then it must be remembered that Berlioz was a 
man of genius himself, whose emotions and passions 
were very highly strung. Still, the feeling he describes 
is common to all mortals who have a spark of generous 
enthusiasm in their composition. We all of us have 
longed to speak to some great man or other, and if our 
ambition has been gratified, not unfrequently hoard up 
the recollection among the choicest treasures of memory. 
Still, these experiences need not bias us in our endeavor 
to ascertain how the personality of great composers and 
artists—either through personal contact or through the 
medium of biographies—impresses the mind of the ordi¬ 
nary individual. Is there any common ground on which 
the dwellers on the mountain tops and in the valleys can 
meet, or must the former dwell aloof from the majority 
of their fellow-men, only consorting with those of like 
mould to themselves ?' Are we to hold withGibbOn that 
solitude is the only true school forgeniuB, or with Sir 
Walter Scott that the possession of unique endowments 
is no reason why a man should behave differently from 
his fellows ? For that great men act and live differently, 
from small or average men is a proposition which cannot 
be gainsaid. The question is whether this divergence 
constitutes an insuperable barrier or not. Ami the 
answer is not to be found by examining their characters 
from the “ Celebrities at Home” standpoint. You 
don’t ge£ a true notion of the real man by enumerating 
his knick-knacks or cataloguing-hid furniture. It is 
necessary to dive a little deeper than that. Personali¬ 
ties as retailed by society journals are no clue to the per¬ 
sonality of the individnal. He must reveal himBelf in 
another way. One must know how he behaves in the 
crises of hiB life, in times of doubt and danger. 

It is obvious, however, that such a test cannot be ap¬ 
plied in the case of all musicians, least of all in the 
case of those who are still alive. We must abide by 
Solon’s-maxim and. “ wait for the end.” With regard. 


to some of the most eminent of the old masters, it is to 
be noticed that the life, they led was so cloistral in its 
seclusion that we hardlyknow what manner of men they 
were. This applies to Palestrina and in a minor degree 
to Bach. But with most of the mighty dead the mate¬ 
rials to form a conclusion are abundantly forthcoming. 
And it soon becomes apparent that the personality of 
great musicians differ as widely as their music, or even 
more so. The cheerfulness and kindliness of Haydn 
were m remarkable in his life as in his compositions. 
Mozart’s marvelous genius was united with a convivial 
vein, which made him—when not harassed by overwork 
—a famous boon companion. There was no sceva indig- 
natio either in him or his music, and the element of 
Sehnsucht, though it does emerge occasionally, is in the 
main latent. Handel, in his 'every-day private life, was 
not without many admirable qualities. He was, at any 
rate, a robust, courageous Undf manly fellow, which one 
cannot say of all musicians. Affer the upheaval of the 
French Revolution we encounter among the foremost 
musicians a totally different spiritual and mental physi¬ 
ognomy. Beethoven, the greatest of them all, was 
marked out by destiny for loneliness. And_yet, though 
hiB manners were as bad as those of Dr. Johnson, he 
was capable of fascinating some of the most refined and 
spiritudle of the great ladies,of the Austrian aristocracy. 
But, although he had his moments of accessibility and 
even of tenderness—witness the touching letter he wrote 
to the little girl who sent him a letter case—he was not 
a man with whom ordinary mortals could associate. He 
quarreled gratuitously with his most truBty friends. 
When the afflatus was upon him he was as one possessed. 
Mundane matters moved him not. It was impossible 
that a man so constituted could ever live a regular or 
serene life, such as that led by Bach or Haydn. And 
the same remark applies in great measure to Schubert, 
the clairvoyant among composers, in whom the creative 
instinct was perhaps more imperative than any other 
man of genius who ever trod this earth. And yet, by a 
strange irony of fate, the divine flame that burnt with 
such a consuming brilliance was housed in the most com¬ 
mon place, not to say uncouth, tenement. Franz Lachner, 
who died only a short time ago, told Mr. Barry that Schu- 
bert^-rwhom he knew, intimately—was exactly like the 
driver of a Viennese Maker, in plain English, a cabman. 

_With the advent of Weber, a new departure may be 
said to be observable in the character of great musical 
composers. Before his time they were not infrequently 
men of one idea, absorbed and wrapped up in their 
music. But from Weber onward, as Dr. Spitta has 
pointed out, they have been almost without exception 
men of considerable general culture. Weber is a case 
in point; Mendelssohn was a veritable admirable Crich¬ 
ton, who excelled in everything he put his hand to. 
Schumann had strong literary sympathies and inaugu¬ 
rated an entirely new school of musical criticism, fantastic 
at times, but genial, picturesque and suggestive. Ber¬ 
lioz again excelled with his pen, and although his criti¬ 
cisms were always wrung from him with much effort and 
discomfort, they were invariably pointed and admirably 
expressed. Wagner, again, was a most voluminous 
writer. This development of the literary side of musi 
dans is significant, in that it has certainly tended t< 
bring them into more intimate contact with the genera 
culture of the time. On the other hand, it has occasion 
ally embroiled them in controversies by no means condu 
cive to that calm which is so desirable for the exercise 
of the creative instincts. Setting this literary and edu¬ 
cational development aside, it is impossible to avoid 
noticing how tne maladie du siecle -a discontent more 
or less divine—has manifested itself in the lives of the 
great musicians of the nineteenth century. It is written 
largely in much of the finest music of Schubert, notably 
in the last two symphonies. It emerges in every second 

K age of Schumann s Compositions and correspondence. 

lendelssohn was in the main free from it, but even he 
had his moments of depression and irritation. Spohr 
was too absorbed in his work, and for the rest of too solid 
and well-balanced a nature to indulge in the luxury of 
introspection. But Berlioz and Chopin were, on the 
whole, very unhappy men. 

Our brief and imperfect review has then established 
this much—that the possession of the creative faculty in 
its highest form is not r as a rule, compatible with a ca¬ 
pacity for that happiness which is often achieved by less 
gifted mortals. There is nothing in the world that 
comes up to the pleasure of creation, but this pleasure is 
only achieved at^the cost of much antec at pain. 
Moreover, for^ the production of original work'in the 
domain of music, Beclusion 6r isolation is an essential. 
The artistic temperament again is eubject to greater 
fluctuation of spirits than that of the ordinary person. 
But it would be a great mistake to imagine that because 
of these circumstances great geniuses must be forever 
debarred from consorting with ordinary people. For 
one thing, they can’t get on without them I Where 
would Wagner have been but for the generosity of his 
friendB ? The great men need the little men to look 
after them in the ordinary affairs of life, and the. little 
men need the great men because hero-worship is in- 
| grained in humanity .-—The Musical Times, London. ■ 
















Questions anfl &nswEi[s.. 

Ques. 1 .—What is the Krenzer Sonata ? 

Ans. 1 . —A Sonata for piano and violin, a minor, Op. 
47, by L. von Beethoven, dedicated to B. Krenzer, a cele¬ 
brated violinist who lived in Paris, and who stood at the 
■ head of the. Frenchhehbpl; of violin playing. Those .who 
wish to become acquainted with this work (the greatest of 
its kind) we recommend the four-hand arrangement by 
Czerny. Published by Cranz, in Hamburg. 

Ques. 2.—What means a line drawn through the stem 
of a grace note? This latter is used in Schumann’s 
Arabesque-Boekelman Edition. 

Ans. 2.—It is called an acciaccatura (without a line 
an appoggiatura). The'accent should be given on the 
grace note. ■’ ■ '4' 

Germerfs Technic, Op. 28-80, published by Schubert 
& Co., contains an interesting chapter on ornamentation. 

B. B. 

Ques. 1.—I have a serious~perplexity. The thumb 
metacarpal joint will sink in, an is, for all practical 
purposes in difficult passages, useless. Any suggestion 
tending to show how to correct this will be very grate¬ 
fully received. 

Ques. 2 .—Another of my troubles is, when striking 
and holding a key with the third finger, and wishing 
to straighten and emphasize a key with the fourth, the 
fifth finger metacarpal joint will, in the most “ booby” 
fashion, straighten too, or Bink with the fourth finger. 
Of, course a gradual development and stretching of the 
cords, etc., will finally correct this, . . . and in 
my own practice I do not mind; but it iB hard work to 
hold scholars to it. What do you suggest in such cases ? 

Mrs. K. B. W., 

—Ans. 1.— In most instances, this sinking in of the 
thumb-joint, of which you complain, may be avoided by 
observing two things.' First, Never allow the thumb 


fifth finger will sometimes move, or sometimes stand out, 
when, according to the rules laid down in the books, it 
should not ? If this be a fault, it is so slight- a one, it is 
far better to leave it unconquered (after a reasonable 
trial) and go on with the regular pianoforte work as 
though everything were right, than to stop all else till the 
impossible shall (not) have been accomplished. The at¬ 
tempt to correct this fault may be made by very slow and 
soft finger-exercises, either stationary or progressive, 
raising each finger, especially the fourth and fifth, as 
high as possible without curving it under, itself or 
straightening it sufficiently to render the finger-nail 
visible to the player. But if these two fingers are never 
absolutely independent , one may nevertheless play as 
well as most persons whose fingers are'under more per¬ 
fect control, in this respect. 

Remember, that we are to play to the ear rather than to 
the eye ; and while the latter is not to be needlessly 
offended, if the ear is satisfied—-the ear of one competent 
to judge—-we may be more than content to overlook some 
violations of technicalities that had their origin in a 
proper desire to have everything exactly right, but some 
of which are beyond the possible attainment of many 
who, nevertheless, are really fine pianists.—Could you 
see the upright, nearly straight fifth finger of one of the 
most accomplished and artistic pianists in the United 
States whenever he trills, yon would still try to adjust | 
everything properly, but yon would give yourself and 
your pupils no unhappiness if this special fault were to 
remain unchanged.—E. Y. 

Ques,— Supposing a church with a seating capacity of 
from four to five hundred, have $500 to expend on an 
organ. What would be the best to get, a large-sized 
reed, a small-sized pipe, a voealion, or second-hand 
pipe organ ? 

Ans. —In compliance with your request, the compara- 
| tive advantage of a pipe or a reed organ for a small 



itself to curve outward, but keep it bent inward, though 
only the least possible amount. 

Figures 1 and 2 are bad, while Fig. 3 is good. Let the 
thumb lie on the key in a line parallel with the hey itself, 
as would be the ease in Fig. 3. Never allow the thumb 
to cross the key diagonally toward either the right or the 
left, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2. Slow finger-practice, the 
thumb rising as high as or higher than the back of the 
second finger, accomplishes wonders in this respect. 

Second\ In attempting to correct this fault, when ex¬ 
panding the hand by spreading the thumb away from the 
fingers, let this expansion begin at the wrist. This joint 
of the thumb is too'generally overlooked and neglected, 
although it is at this same joint that the principal move¬ 
ment of the thumb occurs in scales, grand arpeggios, 
and all other passages requiring the thumb to pass under 
the fingers. The still wider expansion is made, of course, 
at the very joint which so often wrongly sinks in, instead 
of standing out, thus making the hand as wide as pos¬ 
sible. Practice in this position must be slow and very 
often repeated until it becomes habitual. 1 

Ans. 2. —-Concerning the questionable movement and 
position of the fifth finger to which you refer, unless this 
is observable in an extraordinary degree, what harm does 
it cause ? Perfect independence of the fingers is indeed 
desirable, but how often is it attainable? And should 
really musical students be forced to carry the heavy 
burden of discouragement merely because this eccentric 


church; is a problem which troubles congregations. 
The solution should be sought not in the size of the 
church auditorium, but in the amount of cash in the 
treasury. It is quite a mistake to suppose that a pipe 
organ, and even a large one, is out of place in a moderate¬ 
sized hall. There are many fine organs, of great variety 
and considerable power, in private houses. Simply the 
voicing has to be toned down in accordance with the 
location. Some organs of only one or two stops are 
more disagreeably prominent and self-asserting' than 
others with many and various stops. The money question 
is, however, a very important one. A pipe Organ ic be 
really effective, must have quite' a variety of stops. This 
posts a deal of money, and $500, or thereabouts, goes a 
very little way. The few stops are not properly bal¬ 
anced or supplemented by others, and the result is but a 
makeshift which the church soon tires of. As to cabinet 
organs, there are good ones and—Beatties. There are 
rich tones and wheezy tones. But cabinet organs are 
made with variety, power and sweetnesB which are well 
adapted for large halls. They have two manuals and pedal, 
and are, as a rule, well balanced, although the actual 
variety of tone is certainly less pronounced than of a pipe 
organ of an equal number of registers. In this regard, 
the voealion iB a great advance on the preexisting reed 
organs. Without doubt, a $500 reed organ will give 
greater satisfaction to an audience, than a $500 pipe 
organ. S. N^P. 


Ques. —Will you please tell me, through the Etude, 
where I can get Tytier’s “ Musical Composers.” 

A Subscriber. 

Ans.—T hrough the publisher of The Etude. Price 
$1.50. 

Ques. —1. Will you please answer the following in 
The Etude? A work on piano-tuning says: “If the 
exact number of beats in ai wire could be ascertained, a 
mathematical division of the temperament would be no 
difficult, operation; but as no two wires have an exact 
similitude of vibration, the precise temperament required 
in each piano must be subject to the ear of an experi¬ 
enced tuner.” Now, if one piano is tuned in unison- 
with another that is perfectly tempered, would it not be 
as perfectly tuned as its model ? Why can the bearings 
not be laid with tubing-forks ? 

2. Is there any work that gives the pronunciation of 
historical names? Student op Theory. 

Ans. —-1. Yes, provided the tuner’s ear is perfectly 
correct. If a tuner had a set of twelve tuning-forks, 
chromatically tempered, he could tune by them; but it 
would not be practical, because many old pianos are of 
a very low pitch and newer pianos are above pitch. 

2. W. S. B. Mathews’ “Pronouncing Dictionary” 
has names of composers as well as musical terms. 

C. W. L. 

Ques. —I know a young man of seventeen who, until 
two years ago, possessed a beautiful soprano voice, but 
it broke down suddenly. Is there a chance for him to 
regain it? It.is now a pleasant voice, but very weak ; 
compass from the lowest G of the bass staff to the F 
above this staff. G. p. c. 

Ans. —This “breaking down” was in the natural 
course of events. He should not use his voice when at 
all hoarse, and for a year longer but very little, and then 
only singing the middle notes of his compass, and never 
forcing its power in the least. C. W. L. 

Ques. —Will you tell me what advantage it is to a music 
teacher to belong to the M. T. N. A. ? I never get a 
report of the yearly meeting until I write for it. I am 
not a member, however. e. o. d. 

Ans. —For an answer we will quote from a circular 
just issued by the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, as it applies with equal truth to the M. 
T. N. A.: “ Teachers will learn how to advance their 
claims among their patrons, how to recruit their classes, 
and be of greater'value to their scholars. Pupils will be 
enabled to Btudy and see the forms and methods of dis¬ 
tinguished artists. Parents, how to make the home more 
attractive. Churches and congregations, how to sing 
better the praises of the sanctuary. The whole aim is 
intellectual, and a link in the great chain of modern 
education and accomplishment. Its tendencies are el 
vating, its scope broad and far-reaching, and the results 
to be achieved are advancement and improvement in an 
art that to-day occupies the highest position. 

“The object of the Association is elevation of the 
standard of professional work, mutual improvement 1 
interchange of thought, wider dissemination of musical 
culture, the furtherance of professional fraternity, and 
the elevation of musical taste among the eneral pi die. 
For so noble an object, the musicians * ’ 
people should enlist themselves for their owr, benefit, as 
well as the general good which the Association hopes 1 
realize.. 

‘ * A celebrated educator said: \ Why to hear the model 
music at those recitals and concerts will be ap education 
in itself for advancec^pupils; and I’ll tell you a fact: Y 
would not employ a teacher who ignored this Association 
meeting. For the very idea that he showed no interest. , 
in it would be a proof that he was lifeless; and valueless 
as a teacher. Why! I firmly believe that no lover of 
music can afford riot to hear such fine and . oted rtists, 
or neglect the ^privilege of listening o tJ i celebrated 
and brainy musicians who are to give the lectures td 
essays.’” C. W. L. 

Ques. —What grade of pieces (one to ten) should one 
study who plays well Heller’s Op. 16? R. n. b. 

Ans. —Select pieces from the fourth to the sixth grade.* 
For music of high quality, music that is worth one’s 
money and work in study, try W. 8. iB. Mathews’ 
“Phrasing,” vol. n, and see a list of piecets‘in;the May 

Etude. / ”, 

' ' ' 4 
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HAVE A PUBPOSE. 

F„•’* x perao • ought to have a purpose in life. Each 
a id 1 5s should ku ow what they aim to ac lomplisl, what 
they aspire to do He who has a will t - do a thing, is 
apt to find also the way to do it. Life is too Bhort to do 
ma ij hii ,., 3 well. a w 10 hi s i destii all n be . : r Mm 
and desires to perform his errand, will go, so to speak, 
on a bee-line tor the place he wishef to reach He, 
however, who has no purpose, no destination, is mncn 
' like the dog that'runs into every by-way and alley, that 
jumps'over fences and creeps under them, that runs into 
this field and then into that, that wears himBelf out, but 
fails to accomplish anything. The man with a purpose 
iims at out point; he hi * it lii s a bullet Sfei wi *< 5 . t 
a pn pc s< are lil e fire -c icl 4 re,— th< y mak * much r<> is 5 , 
produce much smoke, and leave behind them much dirt, 
bat beyond this they accomplish nothing. Let your work 
be like a bullet; that is, hit a mark whenever you do 
anything. 

A life without a purpose is very unsatisfactory; it is 
sure to be wearisome. On the other hand, a life, with a 
purpose is apt to be joyful and happy; at any rate, it is 
always interesting. He who has a purpose loves his aim, 
as he who labors on a great art-work becomes fascinated 
and would rather be busy with it than enjoy any social 
pleasure. There is a reward in doing one’s work; there 
is an unceasing pleasure in performing duty and in aspir¬ 
ing to reach a higher aim. The pleasure in life is, how¬ 
ever, not in realization as many imagine, but in striving. 
There is pleasure in gaining a prize, but still greater 
pleasure in fighting for it. If life’s work may be com¬ 
pared to a house made with human hands, how delightful 
it is to Bee the structure progress and to feel that the 
work, as it goes on, is well done. There is. pleasure in 
labor as there is pleasure in going over a beautiful road. 
Some delight only in the rest that awaits them. After 
the journey is over, the true laborer or traveler takes in 
all the'beauties he meets by the wayside. 

What a pitiful sight a man is who fails to know what 
vhe is fitted for, what his duty is in life’s great workshop. 
Much men firs't try this and then that, but bring ahhnt no 
good results. How much energy goes to waste with such 
people, how much time is lost to those~who lead a pur¬ 
poseless life. Aside from this, how much pleasure such 
people miss; for to feel that we are in the right place, 
to feel that we do the right work, is sure to make ns 
happy. From this it follows that when speaking of 
having a purpose we mean a good one, for thieves and 
gamblers also have a purpose, bat the wicked cannot be 
truly happy. 

It is not necessary that you should be great in order 
to accomplish much good in this world. Men who live 
in comparative seclusion may have great purposes and 
do a good work. Some would be willing to do any 
amount of labor, they would be ready to endnre even 
great hardships, if thereby they could attain fame and 
reputation. This is a poor and low purpose. Do your 
duty every day, do it in your own sphere, do it with all 
your heart, and contentment, as well as good results, are 
sure to follow. Though you be the least of all teachers, 
yet have a purpose ; strive to teach the truth, to refine 
and to purify the characters and tastes of your pupils. 
Aim to make life more beautiful and yourself more 
useful; help to lift up mankind, and though you may 
have lifted your head but one inch, if yon had a sincere 
purpose to do this and did aU you could, you will be 
happy in having done yonr duty. 

A teacher of music ought to aim to help in the work 
of education, in the great uplifting of mankind. If he 
- cannot lay claim to this,, he had better quit and do some¬ 
thing else. If he means to be an educator, he must instil 
noble purposes, and if he wishes to do this, he himself 
must have good puposes. If the teacher is imbued with 
them, he is sure to advance his pupils, he is sure to instil 
love for work, nor will he ever grow weary of his labors. 
A noble purpose will always be to him a source of inspi¬ 
ration, which is sure to be productive of love and energy.. 
When growing weary of our regular work, it is almost 
a sore indication that the fire within ns has gone out, or, 
at best, that it is burning low, that we have lost sight of 
ourpurpose in life. 

"Why is it thatsome teachers infuse so much life and 
zeal in pn pils’ minds ? Simply because they are earnest/' 
they have a purpose, they love to do their work, and this 
inward power, like a magnet, quickly makes itselffelt. 
Music teaching has also its moral side, and the awaken¬ 
ing of pupils to noble purposes, to high aims, is one of 
these sides. The pupil who is allowed to grow indifferent 
or lazy sustains, a moral injury, and if the teacher himself 
is guilty of laziness he commits a great wrong. Indul¬ 
gence in laziness, doing but half-wav work, shrinking, 
back from difficulties, studying music tor selfish purposes, 
the use of it for Mere display, must exercise an evil influ¬ 
ence upon a pupil’s whole character. The effort to do 
one’s best, to strive for the truth, to love art for itself a 
sake, cannot fail to affect a pupil’s thoughts and to benefit 
his inner life. As the teacher is so will the pupil be. A 
teacher devoid of high and noble purposes cannot instil 
them into others, What we have not, we cannot give. 

• Noble purposes will not come to us by themselveB j they 
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must be developed and cultivated through the teacher’s 
care. ' 

Look about, you,, study the characters of your pupils, 
endeavor to think highly of the work yon are doing, strive 
to appreciate the greatness and blessedness of onr art, 
and yon will open a vein of overflowing inspiration, you 
will awaken in yon high and noble purposes. Seek con¬ 
stantly. to come in contact with good minds and pure 
hearts; read good books, both of poetry and prose; stndy 
history, and seek to imitate the lives of the good men 
mention d therein. Bead biography, and noli j how all! 
great and. famous men and women have had noble pur¬ 
poses, and how tenaciously they clung to them. 

And now, we ask every teacher ana every pupil, What 
is your purpose? What are yonr aims and aspirations? 
Examine your inner self, for it is surely worthy of your 
closest scrutiny. Are.you using yonr talents and oppor¬ 
tunities for a good purpose, or are yon wasting both? 
Ever since we began to write for the Musical World we 
I have had bat one purpose. We desired to bring the 
| truth in art home to the hearts and heads of teachers and 
pupils. No matter whether we accomplished all we aimed 
at or not, so much is sure, we always Tjrote with this one 
purpose in view. We aimed to advance art, and through ; 
it mankind. ‘ What the result of onr labors may be we 
cannot tell, bat, having always been imhned with a pur¬ 
pose, our labors never were joyless, nor did the y, a ppear 
to us hopeless.— K. Z., in Brainard's Musical World. 


THOUGHTS POE MUSIC TEACHEES. 

A good teacher must, of coarse, have acquired knowl¬ 
edge, but that this is not all there is of him! Nature has 
made him susceptible to that which is good and beautiful. 
A correct instinct and true understanding have taught 
him to avoid the false and the vicious; a desire for in¬ 
creased knowledge leads him to observe carefully what¬ 
ever he. meets with in his path of life. And, above all, 
he tries unremittingly, according to the best of his abil¬ 
ity, to fill the position to which nature and circumstances 
have called him. A good teacher never fancies that he 
“knows it all.” Art is so comprehensive, and every¬ 
thing in life is so closely connected with it, that whoever 
loves and fosters it will daily find in it new sources of 
enjoyment and new excitements to study.- The most 
experienced teacher must be a constant learner. 

I consider the greatest trial a teacher has to bear comes 
from the pupils who, having ability and talent, refuse to 
take interest in the work or make any show of learning 
lessons, expending the practice time in meandering over 
the hoard, or playing just such music as is not included in 
the lesson. I have known many teachers who maintain 
some such reasoning as this, “ Well, I can’t help it. It 
is their own fault. I am not bound to refuse such scholars. 
/ do my part of the work. If I dismiss this pupil be¬ 
cause she will not do honest work, I make enemies of 
her parents, and they will send to some one else who is 
not so conscientious.” 

It is not well, of course, to be hasty in dismissing a 
pupil; but when you have exhausted all endeavors, I be¬ 
lieve, in this case, though seemingly severe, nothing will 
be of so much benefit as refusing to continue lessons. 
The teacher owes it to his own reputation as well as out 
of consideration for the parents. But it is always best, 
in such cases, to state the case to your patron in order to 
avoid any misunderstanding. Snch a pupil is depressing 
to a teacher and occasions his loss of self-respect, and 
will end in some damage to his reputation. A good 
teacher cannot afford to spend time upon such pupils. 


“ How Can a Dull Pupil be Brightened Up?” —In 
the first place find out why he is dull. If it is because he 
dislikes the instrument which he is learning to play, yonr 
first Btep should be to try to make him like it. In carry¬ 
ing out your purpose, give him a brief history of-its 
origin, naming one or two of the most famous makers, 
also some who have risen to greatness as performers,' 
relating little anecdotes concerning them, etc. 

A pupil may be dull only in the particular branch of 
music which.he is learning. He may, for instance, im¬ 
prove but slowly on the violin because he hates it, but 
-give him a piano instead and note the change in his 
progress, or vice versd. If a pupil be really dull—I 
mean by that unmusical, having only an ordinary ear 
for time and tune, and yon are obliged to be his teacher 
on the violin—I pity you. In this case of dullness, the 
“-brightening ■apP process will probably be slow, if sure. 

There can be no Unvarying recipe given, I think, as 
each case of dullness has its own peculiarity ; but still, 
on general principles, I would advise yon in your lessons 
to talk cheerfully, brightly, encourge .where possible; 
praise frequently; dull pupils need this stimulus often 
where bright ones would be harried by its too frequent 
use. Encourage questions; compel a clearly put question, 
that the pupil may understand his own idea, then answer 
as clearly and in as few words as possible. 

If he becomes sleepy over his lesson, let him rest a 
moment while yon relate some laughable anecdote— 
something pertaining to the lesson, if possible—then let;. 


him begin again. Don < give him too long lease* b to 
learn ; make them interesting and varied; introduce 
some pieces for violin, and piano as soon as he can play 
them, insisting upon the regular practice of his more 
technical studies as well. .Teach him that as much de¬ 
pends on quality as quantity\n practice. . Strive to inter¬ 
est him in his work and in his teacher. If he likes and 
respects hiB: teacher, he- will improve very much Master 
than if he does not. Shun the wretched habit of self- 
correction. Illustration is valuable,..that is, if nicely 
presented. I will close with a quotation from a lecture 
on the “ Art of Teaching,” given by one of our most 
-eminent teachers 

“Don’t make complex a thing that is simple 1 Be in' 
earnest; faithful to students; study their dispositions. 
Be a 'good model. Be a performer aswell as a teacher; 
if not, you may be able to point out the way, but cannot 
lead.”".. 

False Economy. —There is an idea prevalent that it 
matters very little whether a teacher for the piano is a 
thorough musician or not, if only beginners are in the 
class. Many persons cannot understand why a music 
teacher Should be thorough in his art any more than a 
teacher of the alphabet should be an educated person. 

' At first glance there is some appearance of plausibility 
in the idea ; but when we take into account that music is 
an art as well as a science, and habits are imperceptibly- 
formed in the art skill while the scientific part is being 
acquired, it is plain to see that a thorough teacher is as 
mud; required for a beginner as a more advanced pupil. 

It takes a person who is quick to perceive and detect the 
first tendency of an evil habit, and this only can he done, 
we claim, by a good musical scholar, not a mere tyro. 
But some may say, suppose a child has acquired 
some false methods of playing at the outset, can’t they 
be easily eradicated when the scholar has advanced so 
far as to require a more learned and, par .consequence, a 
more expensive teacher ? Economy, of coarse, is at the 
foundation of all such reasoning, bat a little reflection 
will prove that it is false economy. 

A habit is that which we do from long custom without 
thinking of what we are doing, hence, it is easy to see 
how difficult it must be to correct evil habits and how 
long must be the process. 

I remember one child, about'fifteen or sixteen, who 
came to me and developed what-1 thought was wonder¬ 
ful precocity, and upon whom I spent much labor; I am 
almost ashamed to say how much, for had I made out 
my bill for the extra time given outside of lessons and 
uncharged for, it would, I fear, have amounted to more 
than the bill proper. I went to her house frequently to 
superintend her practice, and gave her frequent extra 
lessons at my own rooms. I never dreamed of charging 
for this earnest, faithful work. I cannot help laughing 
now as I recall the effusive greetings of the girl’s mother 
at she came to the door to “ see me out,” with— 

“ Any time, Professor; any time just come over. We 
will all be so glad to have yon with us. Ella can always 
be spared for yon to show her about the music. Just 
come whenever you can.” 

Well, I can laugh at it now, for I was just fool enough 
to be tickled with the “professor” and to accept thes 
lady’8 version of it, as indicated in her tone and man¬ 
ner, i. e., she was doing me a great favor and kindness f 
by allowing me to devote extra time to her daughter. 

“ Oh; yes ; Ella conld be spared any time.” 

- Let me warn all young teachers to beware of like 
snperflaons enthusiasm, for it is wrong in principle and 
will generally end in “ vanity and vexation of spirit” 

Louis Kohler, in an article condemning excessive read¬ 
ing at sight, relates that he once made a call on a young 
and talented traveling concert pianist at his hotel ; as he 
heard him play he thought he would wait__atJthe door 
until he' was through or came to a stop; but there was 
no cessation; and he noticed that he played one and the 
same passage of about twenty measures over and over, 
so he entered unobserved and remained standing. He~ 
saw that the young artist wiped a little slip of paper 
from the instrument at the beginning of each repetition- 
of the same passage-without interrupting the flow of 
mnsic, until the carpet was Btrewn over with thirty or 
forty snch slips. He noticed, by chance, Herr Kohler’s 
presence, Bprang cheerfully from the piano, and answered 
the visitor’s look, “It should be fifty times, but I will 
stop now.” Take a hint from this, ye primo vista read-; 
era! This brave lad, who only three years later threw 
off his jacket, did wh&t iB rightly understood by practice; 
another would have taken the same piece*and “played 
it through ” from A to Z. The youth was already re¬ 
nowned ; another would have thonght with snch virtu¬ 
osity, “I am, of coarse, so gifted and smart that I can 
treat such things as a mere bagatelle and still dazzle and 
startle the public.” Bat what a difference would.there 
be with the same piece twixt that one and the yonng 
mah now in question! The “playing-through ” player 
would no' doubt remain obsenre, while the other. has 
long-ago-been called an “ artiBt,” namely, Herr Joseph 
Wieniawski. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


Toronto, May 2d, 1890. 

“ Touch and Technic ” is a work which onght to be 
known and used by all teachers of the piano. I say this 
with the conviction of experience, having used it with 
nearly all my pnpils during the last eight months, and 
noted carefully its effects upon their technical develop¬ 
ment. 

I know of nothing so well calculated to develop flexi¬ 
bility and strength of finger, evenness and brilliancy of 
touch, m these simple ana unpretentious little exercises. 
Used judiciously, together with other technical studies, 
these exercises become almost invaluable to the earnest 
piano student. Dr. Mason has here, in a thoroughly 
practical and scientific manner, put into a small compass 
the mesas by which great artistic results may lie ob-’ 
tained with the least possible expenditure of time and 
labor—a service which should receive from the profes¬ 
sion and - pianistic world generally due recognition. I 
personally feel grateful to Dr. Mason for having written 
such a work, and thereby sensibly lightened my labors 
as a teacher. Very truly yours, . e ■ 

Edward Fisher 

Toronto {Can.) Conservatory of Music. 

Boston, Mass. 

I sincerely think that “ Musical Mosaics,” by W. F. 
Gates, cannot be too highly praised. In it can be found i 
much to instruct and interest every true lover of music. 

I wish all music students could own and study the book ; 
it would help them to better understand and love our 
beautiful art, thus increasing their own pleasure and 
making the teacher’s work easier. It must also be a 
great stimulant for further exertion and study on the ( 
part of teachers. Anna L. Winn. 

Delaware, Ohio. 

I have examined “Musical Mosaics ” with much inter- i 
est and pleasure, and can safely say that in my judg¬ 
ment it is a most valuable production, and reflects great 
credit on the compiler. There is no superfluous matter, 
but a condensed collection of the best thoughts of the 
musicians of several centuries, most judiciously arranged. 

It is a most profitable resource for all students. I read¬ 
ily disposed of 2 orders of 25 each among my own pupils, 
which convinces me that the work is destined to be 
valuable and popular. I do not doubt that the profession 
will not only appreciate, but feel grateful to Mr. Gates 
for his effort in advancing the cause of music in his 
most readable and instructive “ Musical Mosaics.” 

0. W. TJ. Conservatory of Music. F. M. Davis. 

Farmington, Mo., May 1st, 1890. 

I take pleasure in speaking of the skill and ability 
which Mr. W. F. Gates has shown in editing for the use 
of music-loving people so valuable a book as “Musical 
Mosaics.” It is the best book of the kind in the English 
language. There has seldom been 300 pages so full of 
valuable writings from eminent men. The highest 
praise does not bespeak its value to musicians and all 
art-loving people. 0. S. Snottffer, 

Director of Music, Carleton Institute. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

“Imong Flowers.” Ten Songs by Ad. M. Foerster. 

New York, G. Schirmer. 

I take great pleasure in calling the attention of com¬ 
petent singers and accompanists to this collection of 
songs. I say “ competent ,” because these songs are by 
no means of a “ popular” character, and require a degree 
Of intelligence both in singer and player rarely to be 
found among amateur performers. To those who have 
knowledge enough to appreciate them they will prove 
exceedingly interesting and enjoyable. The difficulties 
of them lie-not at all in florid vocalization nor in com¬ 
plicated or rapid passages for the piano, but in the mu¬ 
sical, harmonic and melodic relations due to the author’s 
evident object of achieving characteristic expression of 
the sentiment of the words. The melodic peculiarities 
are largely due to the use of somewhat unfamiliar suc¬ 
cessions of harmonies, especially the third-related and 
sixth-related chords. This is wholly to be commended. 
It is to be hoped that the day is not far distant -when-the 
third-, and sixth, relationships in—harmony wilfoe aie 
familiar to all musicians as the fifth relationships are 

- now, and that this will'be as true of the under-third and 
under-sixth chords as of the under-fifth. 

- Mr.. Foerster has sqaeeeded admirably, for the most 

part, in his efforts at characterization, and much of his 
melody is smooth and flowing. But his accompaniment 
is, in every ease, an essential part of the composition; 
belongs to the characterization, and must be/done with 
the most thorough intelligence if the song is not to be 
ruined. The performance of them will require either 
well trained musicians or at least highly cultivated and 
intelligent amateurs who are interested enough to give 
them adequate attention. ‘ 

The words are, for the most part, well chosen; but one ■ 
or two, notably No. 1, have texts essentially prosaic and 
unfit for poetic or musical purposes. J. C. F. 





DESIGNED FOB 

SCHOOLS, TEACHERS and STUDENTS, 

By WM. :e. WAIT, 

Author of “ Harmonic Notation (Theo. Presser, 
Pliila.), “System of To idle * r usicfor Use o ..-to 
Blind,” “Measure, Rhythm, and Norm.” 

The Normal Course is based upon the fundamental 
idea that, for the purpose of the development, discipline 
and information of the mind, and for teaching the learner 
how to think and to do, Technical studies in Music are as 
useful as any other branch. 

FEATURES OF THE BOOK. 

dear, concise statements of facts and principles. 

It de&l* only with essentials. 

It arranges the materials in grades, by Divisions, 
Courses and Steps. 

It exhibits a distinct mode and order of development. 
The course is as clearly laid out as in any other branch 
of study. 

Practice based upon understanding of means as applied 
to ends. 

It permits the attention to be given to the hands in | 
practice, and not to the pages. 

In schools, it will secure uniformity in the instruction 
given. 

It furnishes the bases for oral recitations and examina- j 
dons, as in other subjects. • j 

It is logical, systematic, thorough. 

It is a book for use by schools, teachers and students. I 

PRICE $2.00, BOUND. 

■ We will make a deduction, as usual, to tho°e ordering 
the work in advance of publication. We will send the 
work, post-paid, for only 60 cents to those sending cash 
with _ order- The work will not be ready for several 
months. 

Address the Publisher, 

1 HEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St., Pliila., Pa. 


introduction to Studies in Phrasing. 

- FIRST LESSONS 


leal Iitemtatii 


; 7 — 

W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


PRICE - 


$1.80. 


The author has brought together a valuable 
collection of little pieces, musical and poetic in 
quality, within the ability of children’s fingers 
and w ithin the range of the children’s minds. 
They are taken from the most successful col¬ 
lections of this class of tone poems for children 
the world can show. 

There are, in all, 34 distinct pieces: among 
them will be found— 

% 

Melodie. Schumann. 

Slumber Song... Gurlitt. 

Three Angles...Beinecke. 

Happy Farmer—.Schumann. 

Holiday Ere.. Banmfelder. 

Ghost Story. ..Belnhold. 

Jovial Huntsman.Merkel. 

Study-Game of Tag.Heller. 

Good Night.........Loeschhorn. 

A Little Story.Kullak. 

WITH PIECES BY 

MENDELSSOHN, SPINDLER, 

BEETHOVEN, LICHNER, 

FOERSTER, GAYRHOS, 


SOLICITORS WANTED 

To secure subscriptions for the Manual of Music, by 
W. M. Derthigk. This book, which is enjoying a 
larger sale than any musical work of the price ever 
offered to the public, is introduced exclusively by sub¬ 
scription. Music teachers and musical people gladly 
assist our representatives to secure the largest possible 
sale, thereby rendering their employment most pleasant 
and remunerative. 

We employ only those who possess the necessary in¬ 
telligence, address and general attainments to enable 
them to fully maintain the high artistic and literary 
character of the work, and to such we offer permanent 
situations at a liberal salary or commission. We invite 
correspondence. Address 

1A1UAL PUBLISHINi COMPANY, 

415 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

\KT ANTED.—A teacher on the piano and in singing 
'' (pupil of Kufferath and Dr. F. Hiller), who has 
had twm**years’ experience, and who taught for the last 
seven sessions the most advanced class and the graduates 
in music at a leading Female College in the South, is open 
to an engagement for a similar position. Address ‘ ‘ Mnsic 
Teacher,” Salem, Virginia. 




The pieces are all closely annotated, fingered 
etc. There is also, at the beginning of the work 
a few chapters on the object and manner 
using the work; Rudimen ts of M usical Fo 
Phrasing; What it is to Play with Expression; 
Subjective and Objective in playing, etc. 

The work is intended to precede the two vol¬ 
umes of “Studies in Phrasing,” which are among 
the most popular musical text Looks now used 
in the country. As a work of genuine useful¬ 
ness iu teaching, the volume cannot be excelled. 

We will, for a limited time, offer the work at 
reduced rates. 


Ipy" ANTED.—Miss Mary Alice Evans desfrei an en- 
' ’ gagement as teacher of voice in a college, and 
position as alto soloist in church choir. Best of.refer¬ 
ee aes. Thorough training; experience in teaching. 
Address Mrs. Jenny Maier, College of Mnsic, Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio. .to 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 

' SO cents will i>i'»cnre st cc *y, 
-when published, if cash 8ce©m»j 
panic* ibe order. 


Add ress. publisher, 

Theodore Presser, 

1704 Chestnut Street, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





























A Supplement to Every Instruction 
Book. 

THE STUDY 

OF THE_ PIANO. 

. :■ ■ '7 BY ' • : 

ZE3\ • 






PRICE 81.00. 

T HIS work is designed to accompany the instruction 
book with every beginner, and will serve as a supple¬ 
ment to any method. 

The information is imparted in the form of questions 
and answers, which will make the work useful as a primer,, 
but it is vastly more direct and comprehensive than any 
primer published. 

The following are a few of the subjects, out of the 175 
pages, which we give at random: 

General Advice on the Method of Practice. 
Necessity of Counting. . 

Some Special Difficulties. 

MBsical Memory. 

On Beading Mnsic. 

The Pedal. 

Overcoming of Bad Habits. 

The book will be bound in cloth, and will be a pleasing 
contrast to the ordinary pasteboard cover primers that are 
placed in the hands of & beginner. 

Address the Publisher, 

THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lessons in Musical History, 


JOHNOOMFOBT FILLMORE. 

Trice, $1 60 jMMtfaifL 

A comprehensive outline of musical history from the 
beginning of the Christian era to the present time; espe¬ 
cially designed for the use of schools and literary insti¬ 
tutions. 

Address Publisher, 

Theodore Presses, 

1704 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 




FOOT-HEST COMBINATION. 

This Invention provides a Protection for 
the Piano, also, an 

EXTENSION FOOT-REST, 

Connected with the Pedals—Especially de¬ 
signed to enable Persons of Small Stature 
to Rest their Feet, and also to Work the 
Pedals of the Piano. 

PRICE EIST. 


No. 1. Foot-best, - 
No. 2. “ - 

No". 3. Foot rest and Pedals, 
No. 4. “ “ 

No. 5. “ “ 

Address 


- $1.50 
(nickel plated), 2.50 

- 4.00 
(nickel plated), 6.00 

(polished brass), 8.00 


THEO.PRESSER, PHILA., PA. 


The Philadelphia Musical Journal. 

- ONLY' 91.00 A YEAR. 

AMERICA’S LEADING MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 

Educational Department. Edited by Hugh A. Clarke, Mue 
Doc., University of Pennsylvania. ’ 

Every issue contains 16 pages of new mnsic, and from 16 to 20 pages 
of musical literature, interesting and valuable to Music Teachers, 
Pupils, and all loverB of the Art Divine. It is the official organ of the 
Pennsylvania State Music Teacher’s Association. * 

A Folio of Music Free to Every Subscriber. 

SPECIAL TERMS AND DI8OOUNT8 TO MUBIO TEAOHER 8 . 

Yearly Subscription, $1.00. Sample Copy, 10 ots. 


FOR MUSIC TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


fe. M. SEFTON. 


mioE 


« Sl.OO. 


This book makes work easy for THE TE 4CHER —the young 
especially—and the study of musio clear and attractive for THE 
PUPIL. It is a new departure and is a Btep in advance of any¬ 
thing published as a means of interesting the pupil and aiding 
the teacher.. It tells 'When, Where ana How mneh should 
be studied or given In Theory, Technie and The Piece, and 
their various subdivisions. No steps need be taken hesitatingly by 
theyoung teacher. Bead what Dr. William Mason, the head of the 
profession, has to say of the work:— 

“Mb. E. M. 8efton, 

"Dear Sir:—I have received the copy of‘Teacher’s Help and 
.dent’s Guide,* and thank you for sending it. I have examined it 
with interest and. regard it as a very saeful work. It keeps con¬ 
stantly before the pnpit the true sand fundamental principles upon 
which effective practice is based. The various exercises are arranged 


Address 


“William Mason.” 


THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW, EASY AND PEOOBESSIVE 

Method for the Pianoforte. 

BY JULIUS E. MULLER. 
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BY JAMES HAMILTON HOWE. 

Op. 15. 

This Instructor includes for its theoretical portion: 
Notat m; Rh thm; Ofarom tic t gna; L scent; Marks 
of. -Touch, Rower and Tempo; Syncopation; Abbrevia¬ 
tion; Marks of Power and Tempo, ana Theory of Tech¬ 
nique. A fall page is devoted to Diagrams for Position 
at the Pianoforte. 

1 he Practical pai t cbntii is a th trough get oi Technical 
Exercises, progressively arranged; scales, major and 
two minor, in all keys, supplemented by attractive Les- 
sons and Illustrative Compositions: 

Throughout the work are introduced Duets for Teacher 
and Pupil, illustrating certain exercises in an entertain- 
msmmmeT. 

The last four pages are devoted to the Major Scales in 
all keys, with Grand Arpeggios; the Harmonic, Melodic 
and Mixed Minor Scales in all keys, and an original Grand 
Arpeggio and Octave Exercise, which is both interesting 
and instructive. 

The Instructor has been endorsed by the following 
Artists and Teachers: Wm. H. Sherwood, S. A. Emery, 
Fannie Bloomfield, Neally Stevens, Constantin Stern¬ 
berg, J. S. Van Cleve, J. C. Fillmore, Arthur Foote, 
Louis Mass, Alex. Lambert, Calixa Lavellee, W. S. B. 
Mathews, Carlisle Petersilia, Joshua Phippen, Jr , G. 
H. Howard, W. H. Dana, J. Wolfram, 8. N. Penfield, 
C. H, Morse, W. G. Smith, Max Leckner, Willard 
durr, H. A. Kelso, Thomas Tapper, Jr., Norman 
McLeod, Flora M. Hunter, Ad. M. Foerster, E. R. 
Kroeger, F. W. Root, W, L. Blumerschein, Wm. Mac¬ 
donald, F. R. Webb, H. M. Wild, Mrs. L. Heerwagen. 

_ This work, which is meeting with great favor and a 
likewise extensive sale, retails for the Bmall sum of 
$1.50, with liberal discount to the-profession and trade." 



as reasonably expect, by Bowing poor and imperfect seed, to harvest 
good fruit, as through imperfect practice to gain good and desirable 
results in pianoforte playing. 

“ Yours sincerely, 


IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

By A. K. VIRGIL. 

To be used on the PRACTICE CLAVIER or PIANO. 

The object of this work is—first, to establish the doctrine that Piano¬ 
forte Technic is or should be an Elementary Study; and, second, 
to supply teachers and pupils with exercises and facilities by which 
this all-important subject may be taught, and true pianoforte 
technic may be clearly comprehended and practiced by the youngest 
beginner from the first lesson, as heretofore has been impossible. 
The plan of the work, and the exercises given, are new and 
original. 

In the two volumes more than thirty picture illus¬ 
trations are given, by which not only proper positions, 
but correct movements are easily learned. t 

BOOKS I AND II, EACH $1.50. 

EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO., Publis 

23 Union Square, New York. 


This is, an entirely new work. The author is an active 
teacher, who is well known as the composer of that once 
popular parlor piece “Falling Leaves.” In this work 
he has aimed at the popular taste. The names of 
Streabbog and Spindler appear the oftenest. The book 
has very few exercises. Address 


JUVENILE 


By L. R. CHURCH. 


PRICK 



lO CENTS. 


No. 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


1 H6 • V JUSICIHN. 

IPfte ©SjeeC oj? tftiA ©y/oriC to ftefp 
to tn.e Better unUer&rancjii^ 

_ y ; ei 2 jo ( ymentoj? 6 eaufij ? uf MuAio. 

In six grades, saeh, 75 ©to. 

contains analyses of many, of the best 
compositions by Classical writers. Starting with the 
very easiest pieces for beginners, it leads on, in pro - 
greasive order, through six grades, to the most difficult 
works written for the Piano-forte.,/ 

It presupposes no knowledge of harmony, but, 
starting with the simplest forms of composition, ex¬ 
plains the moat "essential points, just as occasion pre¬ 
sents itself in the different works under consideration, 
losing each concise and lucid language as will he under¬ 
stood by mentally less-developed scholars. The work has 


14*10 an&'!41.8 Chestnut St., ! Philadelphia. I have examined it. 


Address Publisher, THEODORE \ RESSE 

1704 Chestnut 3t, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOW READY. 

GROVE’S DICTIONARY 

■ OP 

MUSIC AND MU SICIANS. 

The only Complete Encyclopaedia of Music in 
the English Language. 

IN FOUR VOLUMES. 

16.00 per Volume. $18.00 for Complete Work, by Express. 

■ Address, 

THEO. PRESSER, 

170.4-Chestnut Street, 

- . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



















A HEW BOOK POE BEGOTEES. 


PALMEB’S 


SECOND VOLUME. 


THE ART OP PIANOFORTE PLAYING.— 

By Hugh A.. Clarks, Mus. Doo. Price $1.60, post¬ 
paid. . 

This is a new work embodying the results of thirty 
years’ experience of a practical teacher, who has held 
the responsible position of Professor of Music in lbs 
Pennsylvania University for the last fifteen years. 

The design of the work is to furnish a thoroughly 
artistic school for beginners, embodying all the latest 
results of the best criticism. The exercises have been 
constructed with great care, and sm graded in such & 
way that tlie difficulties that beset beginners are almost 
insensibly overcome. Not a page has been admitted for 
the purpose of making a 'book ; no other work has been 
borrowed from ; but every piece in the work is the 
result < * . 1 luiremei nplete 

elementary school for the pianoforte, v 

Practical and Pleasing. 

p |a of the * ti os imj brtar < ■ that a j r >j ei beginn n j 
be made. There are two features in this book that make 
■ it ’ one'of ", the ■ best works; for - beginners ■ ever. issued,; 
namely—- 

It Interests the Pupil, it Cultivates the Taste. 

On these two points every teacher must look 
for snccess, and it is well to have a text-book at the 
beginning that lays particular stress upon important 
principles. 

There are numerous duetts for teacher and pupil, all 
having a specific, object in view. There are a goodly 
number of pleasing pieces of a didactic nature, and exer¬ 
cises for strict and mechanical fingering, such as scales, 
arpeggios, five-finger exercises, etc. 

Address publisher, THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street , Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary 
of Musical Terms. 

2600 TERMS DEFINED. 

A new and greatly enlarged edition of the Pocket 
Dictionary has recently been issued, which contains up¬ 
ward of 2800 definitions, covering abont all that is 
required by musical students and teachers. It should 
be in the possession of every person who studies music. 

PRICE CENTS. 


PIANO PR IMER. Studies in Phrasing 


15th EDITIO N. 

Hotes and Remarks by sueb musicians as Dr. 

Wm. Mason, Mr. Was. IS. Sherwood, 

Mr. Albert B. Parsons, etc. 

ft la concise ; St is exhaustive ; it is endorsed by most 
of the great American I anists and tea he s L* tera of 
commendation of it have been received from the most 
prominent musicians in' more than twenty different 
States. ■ It Is adopted as a standard work in most of 
th< Colleges in \ n erica. »» ; alei have been phenome 
nal. Its pric is very reasonable viz.: In Cloth em¬ 
bossed $1.00; -ti Board covers 7fi cents, and in paper 
covers, 60 C nts 

THEOBOIE PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD’A, PA. 

STUDIES IN 


• . FOB THE PIANOFORTE. 

By E. W. KRAUSE. 

For Private, Class or Self Instruction. 

A Systematic and Practical Treatment of Measure 
(Time)' and Metrical Notation, in the form of scales and 
other exercises. 

The work affords material for acquiring the ability to 
read and play correctly in"a comparatively Bhort time. 

Price $1.60, In Boards. 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

j 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

Price 81.60 Net 

A work that ererfStaleat of the Piano shout! study 

. cok r i ?mm t ss 

Introduction. Principles of Interpretation. 
Metliod of Sfmdy . 1 

Ilili T3 & IP B A. T ,1.0 N m t 

! II ndelssohn First Song without W 
2. Bach, Loure in G. 

8. Chopin, Noctnrne in E flat 
4. Mendelssohn’s Hunting Song. 

■ 'BfSehnsnaasn. Wanwn,. ' \ 

6. Mendelssohn, Spring Song. 

7. Schumann, Nachtstuecke in F, Op. 23, No. 4. 

8. Bach, Invention in E minor, 8 voice. No. 7. 

9. Schumann, Grillen. 

10 .1 ibin tain M< 1® ly ir S 

11. Schumann, Polonaise in D, out of Opus 2. 

12. Mendelssohn (Duetto), No. 18. 

18. Schumann, Homewards. 

14. Chopin, Prelude in D flat. 

15. Bach. Saraband in E minor. 

16. Schubert, Minuet in B minor. Op. 79. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO., PRESSER, 

1704 OHESTINTJT street, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

TIE STAR OF BETILEHEIL 

' '"''..BY 

J. H. HALL AND J. H. RUEBUSH, 

ASSIST JED BY 

ALDINE S. K1EEFEB. 


A GRADED COURSE OF STUDY 

FOR 

CABINE r ORG \N 


By M. S. MORRIS. 


PRICE 


lO Cits. 


Address 


THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philad’a, Pa. 




JAMES HAMILTON HOWE. 

CLOTH, $1.50. 

Includes a complete set of Scales, Arpeggios, Double 
Thirds, Double Sixths, etc., in various motions, together 
with fingered exercises for special developments, and 
School of Embellishments. It follows nicely the popular 
Pianoforte Instructor, of late issue (by the same Author), 
in connection with appropriately graded studies and in¬ 
structive compositions: - This work has been introduced 
in some of onr leading schools of music. A nawly- 
revised and corrected edition is in process.of publication, 
necessitated by the advanced sales of the work. The 
“ Technic” in the future will be bound in limp cloth, so 
desirable for carrying the same in music rolls. A new" 
and original Arpeggio Exercise will be introduced in the 
next edition. — 

THEO. PRESSER, 

No. 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

SUITABLE FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 

“ Mrs. SPEAKER,” 

X A3Y OPBBETTA. 

By ALBERT W. BORST. 

Lowdon —Novello, Ewer k Co., or from the composer, 3602 Hamilton 


Containing the best lists of pieces and studies, vol¬ 
umes of voluntaries, arranged in systematic order for 
reference. 

Address Publisher, 

~ THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa, 


Portraits of great Musicians. 

SIZE, 22 x 28 INCHES. ' 

Price $1.00. Postage and Tube, 10 Cents. 

“ $5.00, with Frame, Antique Oak. 

The following are now ready:— 

BEETHOVEN, MENDELSSOHN, 

MOZART, WAGNER. 

OTHEB8 TO FOLLOW. 

The elegant portraits have given the greatest satisfae- 
'tion whenever introduced. The former price for these 
jyas $4.50 each, without frame. 

Address THE Q. PRESSER, 
1704-CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

FIFTY EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 

FOB PIAHOFOBTE STUBEHTS, 

BY ALBERT W. BORST. 

Price S Cents. BO Cents Per Dozen. 


A fine collection of Church Tunes, Anthems, Choruses, 
and Q-lees. : Just from the press. 

Contains 110 Cbnreb Tones, 80 Pages Class 
Songs, 70 Sunday-School Songs, 

32 Pages Anthems. .- 

lust the Book Teachers have wished for. 192 pp. 

75 Cents per Copy; $7.50 per Dozen by Mail. 

The great question before vocal music teachers is: How can we im¬ 
prove the masses in reading music? This book contains no new 
method, for character notes have been successfully used for years, 

SPKCI.4. 1, OFFEB.— We will mall one copy to any reader of 
The Etude for only 30 cents, to cover cost. If you are not satisfied 
after an examination, we will refund the money. Address 

RUEBUSH, KIEFFER & CO., 

DA-YTOISr, VA. 




We beg to announce that we have now in course of publlcati 
new work for Organists, entitled 

The Organists Journal. 

This work will be sold by subscription, and will be complete In 14 
parts. Each part will be enclosed in an attractive cover and will 
contain at least four excellent pieces suitable for church service. We 
Bhall also present a number of novelties appropriate for Concerts, 
Recitals and other occasions. The Price of Subscription for the 
entire work is 83.00. This will be the finest and most complete work 
for the Organ 1 in the market: it will contain the most practical and 
latest compositions of the nest German r French, American and 
English-wnters. 

Each piece will be of high class. Nothing will be put in to fill up 
space. The entire work will be within the ability of any church 
organist. 

We would like to Impress upon you the. fact that— — 

1st. The music will be edited' in the-mpst careful manner. Special 
attention will be given to the Phrasing, Pedal Marking, Registrar- 
lion, tie. 

2d. The Music will he prinledfromJBsgraved plates (not type). 

3d. No other work gives ao much music for so little money j each 
part, costing 25 cents, will contain 81.50 worth of music. 

4th. None of the piecei are too difficult for the Amateur or the Student, 
and the Professional Organist will find a large number (f compotiliont 
which are only to be found at present in expensive editions. 

6th. The work will also commend Itself to Teachers and Orgma 
pupils, on account of the large number of pieces mailable for instruc¬ 
tion. — 

Parts 1,2,8,4,5,6 and 7 are now read y, and will be sent, postpaid; 
on receipt of the subscription. Succeeding parts will be issued ana 
forwarded, one each month, until the 14 numbers are complete. 
Circulars and sample pages, giving full information, will be sent, 


forwarded, one each month, until the 14 numbers are complete. : 

Circulars and sample pages, giving full information, will be sent, 
free, on receipt of name anir address. 

For further information, address 

Theo. Presser, I WH.£. A8HHALL & CO., 


1704 Chestnut Stroet, 
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OHGKN 0P0NINGS. Sfcc., 

IMHK,- ALBERT W. .BOE8T, 
Teacher of the 

ORGAN AND PIANOFORTE 

3602 HAMILTON STREET. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GERMANY, BERLIN 


Branches Taught: —Piano, Violin, Violoncello, Singing 
and Theory of-Music; Also Literature Classes in 
..,' ' German, French, : Italian and English 'Languages. 1 ' ; •. 
P OFBf )RS:— Messrs K E i nd - or h, 1 h i □ bans 
Riifer, Dr. Vedliczka, Dr. Reimann, Tul. Hey and 
other renowned masters. 

Prospectus to be obtained gratis through the Director, 

KAMIL KILIM©'WORTH, 

Berlin, 20 Potsdamer Strasse. 


" An institution devoted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives instructions in all departments of Music, 
with a i thorough and Systematic Course of 
Study f and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
efficiency. Founded in 1869. Send for Catalogue. 
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coarse of study, commends itself to the attention of all who desire 
to become thorough musicians. _ 

Milwaukee School of Music, 

422 BROADWAY, HIL1VAUKEE, HIS. 

HARMONY LESSONS BY CORRESPONDENCE, 

GIVEN BY . 

J. ®. FIILILMOISE, Director. 


C. P. HOFFMANN, 

DIRECTOR CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC; 
OXFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD, OHIO. 


Gives lessons by Correspondence in Harmony, Counterpoint and 
Musical Form. Standard text-books. Plan pursued leads from es¬ 
tablished foundational principles to latest practice in composition. 


With a Large Faculty of Superior Instructors, and 
a splendid building for its exclusive nse, the Oberlin 
Conservatory offers unusual advantages for the Study of 
MubIc. 644 students last year. Total expense for one 
year’s study (38 weeks) need not exceed $300. 

Terms begin Sept. 17, Jan. 6, and April 7. 

If you are intending to study Music in any of its 
branches, send for catalogue to 

F. B. RICE, Director, 

OBERLIN, OHIO. 


MRS. W. H. SHERWOOD, 

Concerts, Piano Recitals and Piano Instruction. 

8UMMER PIANO LE8SON8 GIVEN. 

Address at her residence. . 

S8® ITewlrary .Street, 

Boston, Mass. 


H. B. STEVENS a 0., 

jsic Publishers a Importers, 


EUW-ARID BAXTER 

Concert Pianist and Leoturer. 

Lecture Bscitals at Colleges and Conservatories a Specialty. 

Address, 178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Perry makes an Annual Western and Southern Tour, from Sept, 
10th to the holidays. Special Terms to parties on bis direct 
route desiring recitals at that time. 


■SCHOOL- OF MUSIC, 


DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, GREENCASTLE, IND. 
instruction given in all Departments of Music. 

Pupil, Classical, Artist, Choral and Orchestral Concerts, 
Solo, Duet, Trio, Quartette, Ensemble and 
Oratorio Work. 

FIVE COUR8E8 OF 8TUDY. 

- Roomr-Board, Practice and Sheet Music at reasonable rates. 
For Circulars, apply to 

JAMES H. HOWE. DEAN, GREENCASTLE, IND. 

For Circulars of other University Departments, apply to 
President, Alexander Martin, d.d., ix.d- College of Liberal Arts.' 
Rev. 8. h. Bowman, A.M., b.t.d.. Dean of School of Theology. 

Hon. Alexander C. Downey, ll.d., Dean of School of Law. ' ' 

Henry A. Mills, Dean of School of Art. 

Samnel 8. Parr, “ Normal-School. : 


HUGH a: CLARKE, ins. Doe, 


Agents for the Standard Cheap Editions—Peters, 
Angener, Cotta, Breitkopf & Hartel, 
Schlesinger, Etc. 


In Harmony, Counterpoint 
and Composition. 


RICHARD GOERDELER, 

Director of Music at Pennington Seminary, 

PENNINGTON, NEW JERSEY, 

W HITES new, brilliant and original Piano Music, for two and four 
hands, on short notice. Defers to his popular compositions, 
published by The Oliver Dltson Co,, Wm.A. Pond & Co., F. A. North 
& Go., Theo. Fresser, and reproduced In Leipzig, Germany. For 
terms, apply as above. _ - . - . 


. We wish to call the attention of Directors of 
Music in Schools and Seminaries, also of Music 
Teachers in general, to our stock of Foreign and 
American Music. We make, a specialty of good 
fingered editions, and when desired will send 
selections of different grades for inspection. 


-~c SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 

AUMT®1IUM MUHiUIMCl, CMICA©©. 

MUSIC, ELOCUTION, DELSARTE, ETC. 

ugS ssga t. ■ ' . " . 

A special Summer Course for Pianoforte teachers 
will be conducted by Messrs. Calvin B: Cady and 
Frederic Grant Gleason, July 7th tp August 6th. 

Coiirsei by Mr. Cady:— 

I. Practical Course of 20 Lessons to Children. 

II. 12 Lectures on Teaching. 

III. 10 Lectures on Material for Teaching. 

IV. 10 Lessons in Analysis 

Course by Mr. Gleason 

20 Lessons in Harmony. 


MRS. MARY GREGORY MURRAY 

(pupil of william mason) 

Instructs Teachers and Students in the 

“MASON METHOD OV TOUCH AND TECHNIC.” 

Will also make engagements for Concerts or Plano Lectures with 
Illustrative Beeltals, adapted to general audiences or Musical Asso¬ 
ciations and Classes of Students. 

Address, Care of The Etude. 


Catalogue sent free 
on application, and 
also Bulletin of New Music sent regularly 
tO^those sending their address. 


TERNS' LIBERAL 


159 A, Tremont Street, BOSTON, HASS. 

(Lclpslc 1883-85.) 

Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony, will receive 
pupils during the Summer. “ Harmony by mail. 

























Portraits of Famous Composers | COURSE IN HARMONY 

JUST PUBLISHED IN PHOTO-GRAVURE. 

BEETSO VEIT, MOZABT, CHOPIN and WAGNEB, 

Size 1—12x16 in. (We size), on 22x28 paper, ..—It.Ot 

11 3—34% In. (cabinet size), @..........»« .30 

(Printed on Japanese paper, mounted on beveled card board.) 

FRAMED. ' 

Size 1—Framed, 20x24, In 2-Inch oak, with %-lnch silver 

inside, @..v . .- . .. ...$3.0C 

Size 2-Framed, 12x14, in IJ^-lnch oak, . 1.70 

BOXING CHARGED EXTRA. 


By GEO. H. HOWARD, A, M. 

PRICE $1.56. 


Easily Understood. Interesting. Thorough . Adapted for a short course 
or for an extended period of study. A great saving of ' 
time to teachers. A real tielp to students. 


These Instruments have been before the Public for over 
fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an . 

U N P 11R c l i A S £ C P RE - EMINENCE, 

■ ■ Which establishes them as 


are featnn i t u « ill mu i ,* smselves tc teachers ai 1 stud its 
It will lead at«le ts not mlj t, a theoretical « qs - ice witl Hai 
* " bt a'tec a become a let dieting ial nterval .1 r i * y res 

Mona arid reatm its by Bar ai read!! as vith the * e 

By mesas of an greeable vws sty it exercises be > tore t r the 
owweii veil austat ■ It rill not be bond dry bj ui cu t gtn 
dent zeroises are decidedly no alia at t k f Ms 

ki id, nevei having appear* 1 bef >re. 

Fh 6 sr 11 be fonx * it a sting w * i< *;>< Hi srj v sy t the 
teacher and the pupil. It is also rich in suggestions for general im¬ 
provement and in reviews. In advanced study it will be found invalu¬ 
able./ : .. ’ ■:= I : ’ - 

The conviction of its excellence will strengthen as it Is 
used, and it is safe to predict that this will prove the most 
p pular , art on Hari »oay yet j ublial ed 

AddrAflA 

THEO PRESSER, Publisher, 

, 1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The following are in preparation and will be issued in the order 
named:—B ach, Haendkl, Haydn, Liszt, Mbndklssohn, Mkyeb- 
bkkb, Schubsbt, Schumann, .Weber and others. 

Subscriptions should be placed now. . • ■ 


JELLINEK A JACOBSON, Publishers, 

13 East 17th. Street, N aw Fork 

Fc-i Sale hy 

THEO. PUSSES, 1704 Chestnut St,, Philada., Pa. 


Iwy Fiaao fully Warranted fer 5 Years. s 
WIN. KNABE & CO., 

28 ft 24 E. Baltimore Street, BALTIMO RE. 
148 Fifth Ave., near 20th St., NEW TORE. 
817 Pennsylvania Ave., WASHINGTON, D. G. 


JOHN C. FILLMORE 


+ SPENGLER’S + 

System of Technic, 

FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 

PRICE, $I.SO. ^ Limp Cloth, 92.00 

Ail Origizt&I ana jtighly Interesting Sop 
Professional and Ainateur. 

JUST PU-BUSII EIt. 

We offer in this System of Technic a work that is 
calculated to arouse new interest and enthusiasm, and 
point oat the road to higher and nobler possibilities. 

While the aim has been to set before the player 
hew and interesting matter, yet the more important 
facts are - constantly kept in the foreground, to wits— 
to develope the weaker fingers, and .to equalize the 
touch, to create an independence of execution, to ac¬ 
custom fingers and hands alike to every possible posi¬ 
tion in all major and minor keys, and to cultivate the 
mind as well as the fingers. 


“ We know no other .work in which a musical student can learn so 
much about harmony in fifty pages of text and. examples for exer¬ 
cise .”—The Nation, New York. 

This w.ork is based on the ideas of Dr. Hugo Bixhann, and has as 
an appendix his lecture on “ The Nature of Harmony.” 

“ A careful perusal (of this) will enable, students to see clearly the 
drift of modern speculation in music.”— The Nation. 

Dr. Biemann, “ The greatest living musical theorist.”— The Nation. 


TO THE MUSICAL PROFESSION 


“ Profound,” “ instructive ” and “ beautiful ” are 
the attributes generally accorded the lectures of 
the late Earl Merz. With singular skill he 
wrestled with musical philosophy, musical history 
and musical aestheticism, and he understood it to 
deeply move the musician and to enchant the 
amateur. Wherever he lectured he inspired a 
greater estimate for the musical art and higher 
respect for the musical profession. 

He was often urged to issue his lectures in book 
form, but he would invariably reply:— 

9 

“It is time enough when I am dead. 
They may be published then to bene¬ 
fit my wife, if she survives me." 

•This beautiful wish is to be carried out. Con¬ 
stantin Sternberg, the distinguished pianist, and 
Johannes Wolfram, the noted musician, will edit 
the lectures gratuitously, and Dr. Charles H. 
Merz, of Sandusky, O., the worthy son" of the 
late Karl Merz, has associated himself with his 
-father’s special friend, Theodore Presser, in pub¬ 
lishing said lectures. 1 _ 


RAPID METHOD 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

PARTI. 


Containing 184 pages, large size. Its system of in¬ 
struction is easy, yet progressive, and music teachers 
are rapidly adopting this ETE'W WORE. 

Price only $2.00, postpaid. 


Adyioe to Young Students of the Pianoforte 

By ALBERT W. BOR8T. 
price, 10 eta. 

Some good advice for every one studying the piano. 


Address 


MUSICAL GAME. 

ALLEGRANDO 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 

A SPLENID GAME FOR EVERY HOME. 

This game v consista of cards, on which the different notes and rests 
are printed, one on every card. ' After a number are distributed among 
the players, the-cards are played in succession and added together as 
they are played until the value of a whole note is reached, when it 
counts one for the person who played, the last card and completed the 
whole note." This gives a general dea only. FnU directions, with 
rules for a number of different games, tables : bowing the nob*, rests, 
keys, &c., accompany the if&mo, \ 

Those learning to play the Piano, Organ, Violin, or any other instru- 


The book contains everything for keeping Accounts 
of MuBic Teachers; Index; Daily Programme, 1 a page 
for each pupil; Cash Account, Bills, Receipts, etc., etc. 
Address publisher, 

THEO. PBESSER, 

1704 Chestnut 8t. PMfatfefpMa, Pa. 


ment; those who sing; those who wish.to read music Cater; in &ct, all 
who are interested in music, need this charming game. 

It teaches the value of notes and rests. ' .. 

The names of the notes. * 'X. x -- \ 

The various keys in which music is written, i 

The different kinds of time. ■ 

Practice in musical fractions. 

The easiest way to learn to read music. \ 

Yon learn, while playing an interesting game. 

It is readily learned, even by children. \ 

Time devoted to playing this game is not wasted, as in most games. 

A splendid gams for evening parties. \" 

A new departure—entirely unlike any other game. 

Paresis can teach their children the rudiments of music, even if not 
musicians thenwelves. . 

Interesting to old and young, beginners and advanced alike. 

Those intending to etudy m isic dll find it to their advantage to play 
this game a while before beginning lessons 

. Price, 60 Cents. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRE8SER, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE ELEMENTS 


orders to 


HARMONIC NOTATION 


THEODORE PRESSER, 

^PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

or Dr. CHARLES H. MERZ, 

SANDUSKY, 0, 


r Classes or Individuals 


PRICE SO CENTS. 

A. Preparation for the Study of Harmony. 

Address Publisher, { 

TJBEJEO. PBESSEB, ( 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Price of Book, Mailed 

$ 1 . 50 . . 































N. BOEKEL 

COMPOSITIONS. 


Inauguration Barcb. For four hands................ .$1.00 

“ “ For eight-hands................ 1.75 

Roman sa. ForYiolin or Violoncello. Op. 2... .75 

Ballabile. For Orchestra. Orchestra parts................ 1.50 

Score.......................... 1.00 

“ . For Plano. Op. 3.. .75 

> *r« 1 sv d« r Plano Solo * * 

u an For eight hands...2.00 

Valse de la Beine. Op.5. For Piano..... .90 

f£ Cbeval. Morcean Caracteristic. Op. 6.... .60 

la I *•» Bint i ui it 'or StringO ihe bn Op.' core 

■“ “ “ Single set parts...;...25 

Sehnsucbt. For Piano Solo. Op. 8........................ .50 

- Address THE- )RE PRESSER, 

1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A 1MSK EXEKCISE HOOK 

For the Analytical Study of Musical Compositions. 

For Students of Piano, Harmony, 

Musical Form, etc. 

By Tj. r. chtjroh:, 

1208 Ann Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 

A POPULAR WORK. 


MUSICAL STUDIES AT HOME, 


-MARGARET B. HARVEY. 

Neatly Bound in Cloth.. Rriqe $1.35. 
8UITABLE FOR PRESENT. 


Nea^la 


These Studies are intended for those remote from cen¬ 
tres of musical advantages, those whose early education 
in music has been neglected, those who have become dis¬ 
couraged by wrong methods of teaching, andrthose whose 
time and means for self-improvement are limited. 

THE®. JPBES3&EB, Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


rj-uj-n 


HENRY F. MILLER 

PIANOS. 

HENRY F. BILLER & SONS' 

PIANO COMPANY, 

BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufactory, Wakefield, Mass. 


JUST OUT. 


THE SGR.fi POH CLUB, 

By HfJOH A. CLARKE, Mas. Doe., __ 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC IN THE! UNIVERSITY OF PBNNSYT.VAK XK, 

Author of‘-The Art of Pianoforte Playing“Harmony on the Inductive 
Method," Mutie to “The Achamiant," “Jerusalem" " 
(a new Oratorio), etc., etc. 


“ It is a little book which will interest and please musicians and 
amateurs by its chatty common sense and suggeativeneaa. Evidently, 
it is the work of a man who knows his art well enough to handle it 
without overweening solemnity.”—.Boston Literary World, 

“ One of the cleverest bits of writing concerning muBlc that has^ 
ever appeared in America. . . . The book is full of entertainment, 
which will expand the ideas of young, readers and gratify those of 
older ones.' —Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 

Price, in Paper Covers, 75 cents. 

* ? *F°r Bale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 
by the publishers, , 

THE POET-LORE CO.,- 

223 SOUTH 38th 8T., PHIL AJD 3SBX.PHIA. 


o 


EKU 



A GRAND ORATORIO. 


By HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 

Price $1.50, Bound in Boards. 


The li bretto of this Oratorio is taken from the Bible, 
and gives, in an epitomized form, the story of the taking 
of Zion by David—The prosperity of Jerusalem—The 
defection of Israel—The consequent destruction of the 
city and the king’s captivity. 

The theme now takes up the promise of restoration 
under the reign of the promised king—His coming—His 
rejection—The final desolation of the city—Concluding 
with the promise of the Heavenly City and the descent 
of the New Jerusalem. 

The Oratorio is to be produced in April by the Phila¬ 
delphia Chorus, with a large chorus and orchestra, and 
has already excited widespread interest among musical 
people as the first work of such magnitude written and 
produced in America. 

THEODOBE PRESSER, 

PUBLISHER, 

1704 CHESWBT ST.,* PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


We have just published 


PRACTICAL HARMONY; 

DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF PIANO STUDENTS. 


BY 

DB. F. 1L. HITTER. 


Prioe 75 Cents inPaper! *i.oo in Boards 

A work of the greatest importance to students of har¬ 
mony and the pianoforte. There is no other work of 
this kind in our language, and we are sure that it will 
occupy a distinguished place in our system of musical 
education. It takes the'pupil over the whole ground of 
harmony. All the rules are covered in exercises of the 
most varied kind, to be played at the pianoforte. It is a 
good preparation for the art of composition and improvi¬ 
sation, calculated to incite the student to musical pro¬ 
duction. The work will help greatly to facilitate the 
young musician’s difficult task regarding the thorough 
study of harmony. 

THEO. PRESSER, 

Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut Street. 


DACTTLIOJST. 

FOB PIANO STUDENTS. 

A new invention ot great practical value and real benefit to the Plano 
Player. - 



To strengthen the fingers. ^ 

To improve the touoh. 

To ensure flexibility and rapidity. 

To give .correct" position of the hand. 

To save time and a vast amount of labor. 

PRlbe $4.60, Net. 

Unqualified endorsement of leading artists and teachers, among whom 
are S. B. Hints, Dr. Loins Maae. Madam Bivx-Kxko, Romhz? Gold- 
BECK, GAULT!,* , PsrX88IH5A s ,et0. f et0. ■ 

Send for circular giving d®&Ued information. 

Addrew THEODORE PB BB 8 K B .. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 



“Choice Classics. 


5>? 


FOR PIANO. 

A judicious selection from the works of foreign authors 
of the highest rank. A. glance at the contents will be 
sufficient for players of musical discrimination. Printed 
from new engraved plates on finest quality music paper. 

CONTENTS: 

... JADASSOHN 

TvSSf .-..GRUTZMACHER 

ALBUMJUEAF. ..BARGIEL 

AM MEED .•.....,-SCHUBERT 

AT EVENING.... . . . . SGHYTTE 

®A3^B0L®.... 18CHAIK0 WSKV 

CA^ZONETTA. .JENSEN 

CHILDHOOD’S FROLICS..MEYER 

CONSOLATION. LISZT 

CRADLE SONG.,. KJERTJLF 

FIRST MEETING. .;.NICODE 

FLEETING TIME...... H a RFBBtFH 

FLOWER OF SPRING. .HABERBIER 

FROLICS........vow W TT.mr 

HAPPINESS ENOUGH...SCHUMANN 

HE RZENS LIEDCHEN. .HAU8E 

LEICHTES SPIEL........ .....WOLFF 

LIED OHNE WORTE........HOLZEL 

LOVETSONG. HEN8ELT 

MELODffi. MOSZKOW8KI 

MELODIE....... .von HOLTEN 

MENUETTO .. .8CHARWENKA 

MOMENT MUSICAL........ i. 8CHARWENKA 

MURMURING ZEPHYRS... (jensen) NIEMANN 

NOCTURNE.. MEXER-HEIMUND 

NORWEGIAN SONG. HOFMANN 

ON THE RIVULET..HOFMANN 

POLONAISE. ....MERKEL 

REPENTANCE. .NICODE 

ROMANCE.................. RUBINSTEIN 

ROMANCE. SCHUMANN 

SERENADE. - TrATRER-RTvr». 

SLUMBER BONG.... ....HELLER 

TRAUMEEEE.. SCHUMANN 

VILLAGE MUSICIANS...vow WII.M 

ZUB LAUTE.-....HOFMANN 

Price, in Boards, .... $1.00 

Prioe, in Cloth, .... 1.50 


«§- 


4- 


■K- 


-•'’Classic Duos,” 

■——* 

FOR PIANO AND VIOLIN. 

• (With extra Violin part in separate binding.) 

Contains compositions by the best authors, and of 
absolutely unequaled merit. They will be found equally 
acceptable for concert performances or drawing-room 
pastime. The separate violin part relieves both per¬ 
formers of the discomfort of playing from one bookii 
Issued in the same careful and costly style as “ Choice 
Classics.” 

CONTENTS: 

ANDANTE AND MARCH.'.... .BEETHOVEN J 

ANGEL'S SERENADE... .BRAGA 

AVE MARIA.... .GOUNOD 

CONFIDENCE......................................MENDELSSOHN ■ 

GIFSEVMNCE,.. EBNBX 

INTERMEZZO.... MENDELSSOHN 

MEDITATION... .FAUCONIER 

MENUETT.... .BOCCHERINI 

MENUETTO.. . ... .GOUNOD, 

MENUETTO... .MOZART 

NIGHT SONG... ...............VOGT 

NOCTURNE .... . „....MENDELSOHN' 

PA VANE, LA......................................... .EICHBERG 

PIZZICATI (Sylvia)...,.. ....DELIBES ; 

PRIERE, LA... ..ERNST 

REVERIE...... FAUCONIER 

ROMANCE.....SCHUMANNf 

ROMANCE... HALEVY 

ROMANZA.... ....KRATJSK/ 

SERENADE... .TITTL 

SERENADE. ... ^.......... .SCHUBERT.- 

SERENADE.... ....... .<T............ . ..HAYDEN 

8ERENATA.. ..-...MOSZKOW8KI 

SPRING'S AWAKENING... BACH 

TRAUMERIE;...........................SCHUMANN 

Prioe, in Boards, Including separate Violin part, $1.00 
“ “Cloth, “ c. “ “ “ 1.50 

.- ■-/ - ■ - r —~ 

FOR SALE AT ALT. MUSIC STORES. 
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IHSTEUCTIVE, INTERESTING and MUSICAL 


SONATINA ALBUM 


TWENTY STUDIES 


CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, 84 fine songs.-.—.7.... 

CHOIC ACRED w Voice ongs.. 

SONG CLASSICS, Soprano and Tenor, SO songs... 

SONG CLASSICS, Low Voice, 4? songa...............:.. 

CLASSIC BARITONE AND BASS SONGS.’..... 

CLASSIC TENOR SONGS, 36 songs................... 

CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, the very best...... 

EVEREST'S ALBUM OF SONGS, good selections........ 

MAUD V. WHITE'S ALBUM, tasteful Bongs ..... ...... 

SULLIt I'SVOCAI LBUM master 

POPULAR SONG COLLECTION, 37 good songs... 

GOOD OLD SONGS we used to sing, 115 songs............... 

COLLEGE SONGS 115,000 old ... . .. 

COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO; FOR .141 VAR, each 
'RHYMES AND TUNES* .Osgood., Sweet home music... 

lESSTRUIIEGiTAL.' 

PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 1, 44 pieces.!.. 

PIANO CLASSICS, Vol. 2, 31 pieces................ 

CLASSICAL PIANIST, 42 pieces................... 

POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, 27 pieces...... 

POPULAR DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION.. 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS, 52 easy pieces. 

The above are all superior boohs. 


COMPILED BY THEO. PEESSEE. 

Price . $1.00, Bound in Board Cover 


OF MODERATE DIFFICULTY, 

For Development of Style, Expression and 
Technique. 

INSCRIBED TO THE MUSIC TEACHERS OF AMERICA. 

■ '/ ' . by ' v .. '"v;: ? 

- ANTON 8TRELEZKB, 

In Op. 100.—Volume II. 

THEODORE PRE88ER, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Burgmuller. Op. 76. No. 1, Rondiletto....... 2 

Spindler. Op. 136.; No. 1, Sonatina in 4 Hands..,.... 2 

mm 3 C«, 52 Eohdoletto , . , . . - . . ........ .... 3 

Reyloffi. The Fuchsia.............................. 3 

Kuhlau. Op. 20. No. 2, Sonatina...........4 

Stelbelt.'' Turkish Rondo...I.—... 4 

Clementi. Op. 36. , No. 1, Sonatina.............. S 

Ejertdfi Scherzino....—.. B 

Greig. Op. 12. No. 7, Album Leaf..... 7 

Smith. Rabbling Brook...................- 6 

Lichner. Op. 149; No. 6, Sonatina...............-...—.. 6 

Dussek. Plough Bov......... 7 

Lange. Op. 114. No. 1, Sonatina....7 

Dussek. La Matinee............... 8 

Haydn. Sonatina in D.....-.. £ 

Schumann. SlnmberSong..... £ 

Schumann.' Nocturne............ £ 

Mendelssohn’s Song Without Words. No. 1-... 9 

Bach. Little Prelude. 'No. 6.....S 

Bach. Little Prelude. No. 3............. 9 

Schubert. Op. 78. Menuette.......9 

Reinecke. Op. 47. .No. 2, Sonatina.....1C 

Chopin. Op. 9. No. 2, Nocturne......-.11 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSES, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES. 

Quartet and Church Choirs; 74 short pieces of sacred music of the 
“best character, such as your choir needs. 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 

L. O. Emerson and Edwin Moore. Earnest, refined, elevated poetry 
and nsuste, which will be mort welcome to the best elss»seg of 
temperance workers. _ 


By W. F. GATES. 

Price One Dollar and Fifty Cents 


M USICAL MOSAICS is a unique book. It is the first "book in 
the English language that presents the very best sayings on 
. musical topics, chosen from the highest rank of authors. 
The selections are principally in the line of aesthetics and criticisms, 
and range from one line to three pages. Much time and labor has 
been spent on the work, and the book-maker has shown much skill 
in its general make-up. The idea, in its preparation, was to present 
to the music-loving public jurt as much of the cream of musical 
writings as could be condensed into 300 pages. All useless or value¬ 
less matter has been omitted, and as a result we have a volume con¬ 
taining the beat sayings and writings of the writers on musical 
topics, in all ages and countries. , 


Select for pra ctice in your Singing Society one of our noble and 
beautiful CANTATA@ (send for list), or the easy Oratorio, 
EMMANUEL (81), by Trowbridge; or for Fairs and Festivals, the 
peculiarly nice, hretty and easy DAIRY MAIDS’SUPPER(20 cts., 
$1,80 doz.), by Lewis: or for the children, Macy’s new STRANGE 
VISITORS, or A MEETING OF THE NATIONS (30 cts., $3 
doz.); or the KINGDOM OF MOTHER GOOSE (25 cts., $2.28 
doz.), by Mrs. Boardman. 


Price, Nickel-plated, 60 Cents, Net, Postpaid. 


Giving the correct Metronomic Marks after the 
Maelzel Standard, together with the 
True Tempos of all the Dances. 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION (SI). Nine¬ 
teen superior Duets for Piano, by Godard, Bohm, Hofmann, Brahms, 
and other first-class composers. 


170 AUTHORS. 
600 QUOTATIONS 


POPULAR COLLECTION 

ners, filling 143 pages. Heartily commended to Piano Teachers m 
the first book of pieces (or recreations) to use. 


These instruments have been especially manufactured 
for The Etude, and will be sent as a premium to any one 
sending two subscribers. 

Address 

THEO. PRESSER, 

170-4= Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


We give below a few of the names of writers from whose works 
selection has been made, and the number of quotations from them;— 

Beethoven, 18. Christian!, 15. 

Fillmore, 21. Goethe, 11. 

Hauptmann, 7. Haweis, 12. 

Hiller, 11. Mullak, 12. 

Liszt, 12. Mendelssohn, 10. 

Schumann, 60. Wagner, 16. 

Weher, 8. Bauer, 5. 

Thibaut, 6. Van Cleve, 7. 

Space will allow us to mention but sixteen of the one hundred, 
and, seventy authors. 

This is a book for musician and non-musician, for professional 
and amateur, for teacher and pupil, for all who know or who wish to 
know anything of music in its highest sphere. It has been warmly 
Woraw by teachers and artists in this country and England and 
will fill a plaoa in our libraries and on onr tables that has hereto¬ 
fore been vacant. • 

Every teacher—every student—should own MUSTH A T. wn. 


;ood pieces for Manual and Pedal 
i composers. 


By JOHN C. FILLMORE. 

t£ We know no other work in which a musical student 
can learn so much about harmony in' fifty pages of text 
and examples for exercise .”-—The ,iVarion_New York. 

This work is based on the ideas of Dr. Hugo Riemann, 
and has an appendix of his lecture on “ The Nature of 
Harmony.” 

“ A careful perusal (of this) will enable students to see 
clearly the drift of modern speculation in music .”—The 
Nation. «' — 

Dr. Riemann, “The greatest living musical theorist.”— 
The Nation. — 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 

In Three Parts, with American and foreign'fingering, each $1.50; 
complete, $3. - 

This fine book secured at once the powerful aid and approval of 
the professors and pupils of the great Conservatory for which it’was 
compiled, and in which it has always been used.- Very widely 
known and used. 


The best Companion for an Instruction Book is MASON'S 
PIANOFORTE TECHNICS, containing every exercise needed 
for the full development of technical ability on the pianoforte. By 
Dr. William Mason, with explanations by W. S.-B. Mathews. Price 
$2.50. , _ 

Any Booh Mailed forJRetail Brice. 


ON TEACHING AND TEACHING REFORM, 


EDWAED BAXTEE PIEEY’S 

Fantasy foe Piano, 

—ID I IE] LORELEI.^- 

BASED UPON THE SHINE LEGEND. 

Universally pronounced the best Lorelei yet written, in the old or 
new world. 

Melodious and descriptive; excellent study for the left hand. 
Played in 100 concerts throughout the country, by the composer 
and Mr. W. H. Sherwood, since its publication, March 1st, 1888. 

Address THEO. PRESSER, 170* Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TWO LECTURES BY 

Parsons and Constantin Sternberg 


Albert 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 

C. H. DITSON & CO., LYON & HEALY, i. E. DITSON & CO., 

867 Broadway, New York. Chicago. 1228'Chestnut St., Phila, 


Address Publisher, THEO. PRESSER, 


1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

































































